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VOL. LXIV.. = ! ! 
— ieee @ ting | ot K class dropped her calf at 2 years 3 months | green, and they make excellent feed, and 7 
l — oak eee —* se gh grat poor is til- | and'3 days old and produced in thirty days * nies when they are gone. is ' 
porsic®, rt —* }- | 1632.1 pounds milk containing 59,907 pounds. Tyman knows that only early- — of 
| LANG ap ——— ot Spe Aa mnscle ’ toy : "| cut hay is profitable to feed milch cows. * 
— NS D with a y vigor. ; = The milk goes up in the pail in the same : 
7 ; ial Oraan of the N. E. Agricultural Society. The time is past when these young ani- only the best and most profitab ” ae yh ery ratio as the mow lowers when the early-cut # 
ins mals are allowed to remain at @ standstill | poor cow not only takes the place * — oat 
BASSAV ; larger, but scarcely heavier, in spring than | ducts something from the profit of the rest * * poands fat. for our use. But indifferent localities cows al 
alf 1ssCES Wi Something more is demanded now; there | less horse, a lazy hen, or any other profit- » is generally grown as * — at 2 years 13 days old, after milking| know. On the farm we left in Peacham 
NO. # STATE STREET, should bea reasonable growth, something | less member of the farm community. gps gga ys pr 7.548 pot ‘and a good one, too,” we had to feed bran Be, 
ð ote ". | Inspection of the farm wagons and im- 317 days produced . f 
Boston, Mass. to pay for the feed consumed. be first or bone meal to keep the cows in condition, . 
* These animals should have good early-| plements will always show chance for | County b and a bone was at all times a great luxury, i 
7 — cut hay and a small amount of grain regu- | cleaning, painting or repairs, work which boing while on our present farm they eat bone 
LL. 98.00 per annum, In advante, ⏑ü larly. Perhaps no kind would be better | will save expense, delay and trouble in the srep -| meal only under protest, and mixed with 
. a a a — eerpremteinerhest metas ido poor Fox wre sapeh ce be, other feed. Bran has been of little valine to . 
“sm ‘" cGrlly for publication, but as @ guarantee of | with the hay material for the production o: : : ) the Sanford region (in Orange | under the supervision of Storr’s Agricult-| us as a butter feed, but is excellent for the 
govnl faith, otherwise ney swanded for kublictios | bone and muscle, This with proper care | use will save labor, which isan item which 18 reatest celery-raising Experiment Station received during | young things. Cows must have about the 
* eee en aoe size paper, with ink, ard will keep them pushing right along until | costs money these times. 4) wand a i —B——— ty period covered by this report, will| right kind of care and feed to be profitable, a 
upon but 4 practical, farmers, giving the grass grows when they will be in condition Pawn of —* ppp this vegetable superior to those of | doubtless be of interest. A seven-year-old | but it is not good policy for the erase 
K resus of thelr experlenee, te, saues — ⏑— ———— k, | spread it on the ground on the snow or rother section, celery farming is becom-| cow has just closed :a year’s record of 13,-| dairyman to crowd his herd for a phenome- y 
Wich will be printed or not, as the writer may | The pigs, unless for breeding stock, ' industry in several other | 050.4 pounds milk containing 452.03 pounds | nal revord. Too many are lost in the op- % 
ween Wm OF ae , ch treatment as will tend | @ plan which may do for level figids and} — ————— i ‘ lonly stand about so —9J 
wish, should receive su hile others leave it in even-sized |. aod large celery shipments are | fat. The making of this record and its | eration, for a cow will only s } 
| in Tue PLOUGHMAY tion is arge and among the moss | SOtne —2—— ⸗ — a ay * —* fies tas Rake casting, to be spread as soon | made from Gainesville, Leesburg, Palatka, supervision conformed to the * of | mach and keep in running order. a 
ati and intelligent portion of the commun. — 2—— —22 round thaws. ri natee and Tampa. _° ¢ |the H. F. Association excepting one AIM AT QUALITY, Mie, 
Entered as second-class mail matter. — 2— poor a at pons 4 hy a — ath pig pen saves food. Before mid- hose notes cover Florida winter weather — tele wenie of six ome There is little excuse at the present time 
. c_— SS J + — J ⸗ w 
J egy tana] a tae STS of ea [dep neg of Yom | Pend ee pone ei | tannery ba, fr met of shar J 
eh. 2. Ch Id-time | cause them to a or OY — oe ast were used in determining the total monthly | + ll-ventilated stables, and the a 
of Feb. 2, Candiemas — ight months time to be fit for the ires | fottable, we ; —— 
ag ‘koning le of winter, and it | from six to eight mon amounts of fat. Our association requires implements. Noone is well ip 
va generally thought to be safe if one half | butcher. ‘There should be adh Gees re every milking to be tested, and its amount | overs iMry implements. Noone is well . 
of the fodder and grain were or hand at| doing this in —* pi gg of fat to be determined ——*— The | about all the cream and excludes about all Ty 
— this time pe et * record of this cow was approved as an un- 11, dirt, One must havea suitable place 
The present winte term of feeding | w ro ; official record. ipen the cream and make the butter. 
¢ ni - I ver — and it is to be hoped — pb ovina is iy in the —* — —* entirely free from the kitchen ed 
y age hat the remainder of the season will not be | as is quite y the case in some parts Ayrahire Breeders’ Test. odors, or any other, for that matter, must be 
hat the remainder o y ’ 
— unusually 2 There was a large the country, it nig gg cage oe: The requirement of 8500 pounds of milk had. A building by itself is best, and used 
ee amount of forage put in the barns last sea- | the mest cp * ——— and 375 pounds of butter is calculated to | for no other purpose. 
NS eon, 80 there should be enough for all pur- | the stoc — 0 “gh * ei all : ‘in. | round out a good dairy cow, and we founda} When the butter is made put it in the 
oses. A year ago there was a shortage of | Where plenty 0 | good that gave more than the required | most attractive packages possible, whether 
fodder that was quite serious to many * —* ey of men ae we a — a * mene Seas illic ae bade. ak auld Pantude, boxee-er priate. 1 do not consider i 
— eep the cows clean, abso 7s oo! to.the required amount in both | it necessary to describe the process o . 
‘tor 7h osu safe to calculate for a little | add materially to the amount of manure , [po pero othe required churning or working to this audience. I 9 
— h feed for the stock, | made, all of which is worthy of attention. J— sage ae a is- | would: however, that we churn only * 
Dw more than just enough fee , { the farmer’s chief |» | In the first volume of the advanced reg ould say, . 
) for it is much better to havea little left ves a — 2*** be po a —* ly use all ' — y, recently issued, there are thirty-one poo ey tensor 2 in keeping X 
icient. h fodder an ms, to make; a ee eo ; our cream in condition at any season 
POST — — ro —ñ— are such, | of the fertilizers possible on the farm, and ; ture cows | of the year. ee 
should he disposed of by this time, and the | for this hemay reasonably expect .a .corre- . Be fe Se . pounds of GOOD HELP 
. all better quality of what is left will be in sea- | sponding return in crops and increased fer- J ** rth ' yield | enters largely into successful dairying. 
ler son and just what is wanted for the cows | tility of the soil. milk | That farmer who has sufficient help in his. 
ook, that will during this month be fast coming PREPARING FUEL. of butte _} own: family is very fortanate—few are 20 i 
in milk on a large portion of farms. Asa usual thing farmers are careful to a ’ t yleld in are form was | blessed, however. If possible, get help that t 
BUTTER SCARCE, draw their wool carly in winter, and where| ae: ontids of milk nd pounds of late good treatment, and treat — 
Not often is there such a continued up- | this is done in sled-leagth logs or cord wood; a —— none year. - ~~~ on ‘Ss g00d team - olf 
3 ward tendetity in prices for butter as has | there will usually bea job for the traveling |" J . . The largest yield in the tw -oldform | and good tools, ani we should include J 
been the case since late last fall. And still | sawing machines. . | was 8201 pounds of milk and 403 pounds of | among these a manure spreader, and corn f 
i rding to quo- BY WASHINGTON AND THE POET in harvester, and it is surprising to see what 
(iy they are tending upward, according to q THE POULTRY YARD. HOUSE IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., OCCUPIND butter in one year. ‘eet ‘tei las, | large piece of corn he can care for, and ; 
tations at time of writing. They are Ret-| Yebruary chickens need considerable care LONGFELLOW. . Sanat 0 ’ 
ting very near thirty cents a pound for the to tdoors, as the sudden ' , in America. General George Washington, and later the poet, giving 8942 pounds of milk a 
A 30 high as when allowed to goon —* One of the moet . bed chamber the southeast room at the Owned by Howard Cook, Be-/| do their best with a poor team and insufii- 
1 34 best, and that would seem to be as hig change from the warm building is apt to Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, occupied as their — of Secretary W. P. Rich of of batter. —9— iving i 277 | clent tools, nor can they. 
a they ought to go forthe best interests of cause inflammation and congestion of the right hand of the illustration, which is reproduced by permission ’ loit, O. Second to Acelista, g me vw⸗ — —— 
eat all. One 1s led to wonder what would have lungs. When the young chickens are first the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. pounds of milk and 455 * butter. s . 
e ra cat tare had been the open it they should be damaging Teen | | And now comes the most important par 
ne mone thing pve to be pretty evident, and | Elven ot - atin “dose, of which they are | om stalks of straw om 5*— —— —B— mongrel it has | milk and 414 pounds of butter. Owned by * market for your product. The nearer “Gi 
: that is, that the cold-storage stock will be a —* “Govern seed in dust or litter, | food and add pounds of “ Those that | been for several years. The gardens have | James J. Hill, St. Paul, Minn. producer and consumer can get ;together in 
J pretty well disposed of before the spring they will get warm scratching for it. — ———— Il be the | suffered very severely, and the oranges re-| Herd Prizes—First to five cows giving | ali kinds of business the better, and I know 
make comes upon the market to any great A New p Aros Specialist who does a large | Come in January — Sane maining upon the trees—about one-fourth | 87,903 pounds of milk and 1830 pounds of | o¢ no industry where it works to better ad- 
8 extent, quite the reverse of the situation last oultry business often finds that birds ones that will bring highest e of the crop—have been frozen. It is| putter. Owned by W. V. Probasco, Cream vantage than in private dairy. If possible, 
42), year, when the market was overloaded with ieee from a long distance arrive in poor WORK AT THE BARN. so ani thought that the trees have not been in-| Ridge, N. J. noes 2 — * cows 2* sell ge bye a — eg 
sed id and new stock. cases he gives a pill,| Those who have spring dairies w . Of course in two or three days the | 40,616 pounds of milk pounds of | know find a satisfactory market in the 
fort | Of course in a few weeks the supply of Soe week ae — lay on a | find their work at the barn increasing. On eo BP be as warm and pleasant as it | butter. Owned by James J, Hill, St. Paul, | towns and villages near which they live. 
‘a new-made butter will be increasing to such | +t. avecent piece, mixed with a little | sconsiderable portion of the farms through was before this severe cold came.—T. B.| Minn. Third to five cows giving 36,975| For the past fifteen years very little of our 
6. ap extent as to nearly meet the demand of V a little grain | the country the season of heavy milki: g Orange County, Fla. pounds milk and 1676 pounds butter. Owned | putter bas gone through [the middleman’s 
a the trade, when — will recede. — be we peg ter! ge For in mnulk. | will commence this month and extra atten- Baker, Fi At t _ | by George H. Yeaton, Dover, N.H. In tho hands. We send to families in different 
There should be no going back in the line | 75 * is found to be much better than | tion will then be needed with the cows. ea Rough Ferm. test, fifty-one cows gave over six thousand | cities, Many of our customers we never 
ake of improvement, but a constant endeavor f giving them waterat| Ifthe stables are properly arranged for Clearing pounds of milk, twenty-six cows gave over | saw, but those to whom we sent first told 
me. to increase its value by procuring or rais- pec and then the grin with no tonic. The | comfort and convenience, this work willbe) 4 rough, rocky New England farm © 1.0 tnousand, nine cows gave over eight | their friends where they had their butter 
lake ing calves for the dairy from thejbest butter- | "78 It is apt to be some bowel trouble, while | greatly facilitated and made more pleasant | qjearedof trees, stumps and rocks, neatly thousand, three cows gave nine thousand | trom, that it was (satisfactory, and advised 
producing cows. oe th ky described, this breeder finds | and satisfactory. The idea should be to] walled in with stone, with fields smooth and one cow gave eleven thousand. in the/| them to send .to us, 80 that very soon we 
or. Inthe keeping of sires the best regard <a: the. birds usually recover condition | make the most.and best from the cows on | ang fertile, represehts a natural —— test fifty-eight cows gave pt age pounds | had customers for all our make. 
her should be had to the kind that promises the i them until they | the farm by good feed and care. And if the | ¢, industry of the most praiseworthy of butter, thirty cows gave three hundred, | jmost every one has at least one friend 
* most improvement in theherd. This isa peavey Mle vel riety cows are not fat, they should be, for the | here are scores of such gry fourteen cows gave 350, three cows gave | in some of the large towns or cities to whom 
asad very important matter, as the bull is con- Te excellent ointment for scaled legs is | most profit. Commence as soon as possible ing the labor of generations of ae ae four hundred, two cows gave 450 and one they can send butter, their friend has 
sidered one-half when we come to the ques-| | 14) parts of kerosene and melted lard ap- | to increase the efficiency of the herd by get- | ing men. An —2— ww eG Kelly, | ©oW save 475 pounds. friends, and if the butter is good, they 
tion of quality in the herd. Every suc- plied daily until the cure is effected. ting new blood. : hundred-acre place o y &G. ⸗ * M. Wixsuow, Secretary. * pars cag sg * * oye — 2* 
er —— ain oe ee — For treatment of colds — —— — Crep The work of reclaiming this stony farm Brandon, — ———— — postr — — 
should, If possible, be"e swelled head and throat passages, a Hay os © . for the past forty Private Del 4 till 
her shouldbe no detoreraiton, no stand-| Of dune daslved in water Wo Ot) say ip really s very good money erop,| as fone on, sss ——— nancial | pea a! nb cag 
e8 , — . Kerosep ; ; P : , Vt, ’ 
ing still, but a continued — ois te Dr cubstanice fer sock —* Lyons Rene ond SS add aaa a. stones, miles —— ee tag of the Vermont Delrymen’s Association, satisfaction = — — ———— 
the quality of the stock raised. se only a both as an outside application 1 red walls » Jan.’ butter each ’ 
Tposes, ground that has been well manu t has extended beneath the it is | will receive for it. There is just as much 
— the heifers for the dairy from the best cows, —J for an internal dose. Some dilute the | Potato and fertilizer. Sow a| improvemen drains naving | Many dairymen are so situated that wi ve for it. j 
and then take the best care of them for this |, with water with stable manare and four pounds re- | *2*face, about foar miles of Th not convenient to patronize the creamery, | satisfaction at the other end of the line for 
7‘ , . e onl 
ly purpose. For bumble fvot it is recommended to sar pes ts on 4 on pounds ag ges the 28 Poa y | and in many cases this is no — See rere wy te St, 
\'El THE MANURE WELL DRAWN OUT. | paint the swelling with iodine daily for a — with Se tentien pounds of ve cE iy were constructed | The time spent, or 2 ty gel engye ponte neon — ene 
— nen Seneca aera cee | ae from | tert being sunk to | that when 1 nothing else suits them so 
‘or this kind of work as there has not been| For frozen combs and combs injured from potash, making the application about May 1. a depth to prevent injury from frost very profitably — During the past year many of our 
‘how enough to prevent getting around | fighting, apply vaseline. The topdressing is the key note of  suc- reaching from five to fifteen feet | butter. Goop cows farmers have sent their cream to Boston 
upoa the the manure stimulant for fowls off their feed of | #24 ' 
Here a et nk — —— mash | cessful crop. By thorough preparation of | 11. the surface. Retween the larger ‘to make a private dairy, a8 |and are satisfied with the returns, and 
where wanted, and spreading as drawn. | ig ateaspoonful of fenugreek in the the seed bed and high manuring I secure rocks, the spaces have been carefully are shcud aiecenabueae. Ga only toch when one has no regular market for their 
J. "his is now being pretty generally done, | for every ten fowls. three to four tons of the best hay per acre filled ‘with smaller ones fitted and ham- pron ies tng L.com thah wan’ gag ter | Wether and oan eet the cream to the station 
_ il (Witnessed by the fields on which | 1.1. serxcrioN OF BREEDING STOCK | 354 have kept it up for several years by mered, and the top Is even and shoots’ | her feed and a fair margin beside, better be | without too much expense, I know of no 
ing Tate has sicendy |. ails eeeeel Choose | simply. repeating When the work of improvement bowan, | 00 ¢5 the shambles even if ahetooks well, | hotter way to diepoce of the product of the 
| tee —— ‘sates Seniee Ae | oe strength and vigor. A common | spring. Reseeding some of the land was covered with forest, | sent to “Not many swell-bred | dairy, as long as prices remain as at pres- 
’ rin ba te pon tus latehatched | Sve to six Dut the trees were cut and sold for wood or mat when one does turn | ent, and is far better for the farm than 
bainiug in favor as years go by and consider- | ©8ase and pullets for breeders. Among | Haven lumber and the land gradually subdued fit gh selling the milk. 
able labor is saved thereby to the farmer. It ny keep pure-bred poultry there is for the plow. The tiled draining 
ne Use lo be the practice to put the manure in saan tation to sell all the egge early in the especially profitable, some ad pa ante he 
J sua!l piles on the fields to be spread an- | s tem and depend on the June, July and worthless swales having been 
othet spring, but thus far the writer has | $8s0n to produce chickens for the 
— hot seen an instanee of the kind this winter, | August fx. The resnlt with the larger 
‘ere will usually be for this work a | OWNS: 8 kos tendency to undersized stock anak farmers 
dracsaw for the logs and a@ circular saw pir Alpes Bere Tas en The farm disposed of and 
for the limbs and cord wood. It is a good | and times suffers from the same cause | one expects . 
x ‘\n., where practicable, to have this work | flock chickens having been “| The introduction of the hand separator has 
> — because of the early 
dont as soon as may be, before ithe snow sold as broilers when prices for these were *¢ care to| reyolationized the dairy industry.—M. T. 
Covers the wood to be sawed, and this in- the highest leaving only the runts and since the It is our | W., Mason County, Mich. 
creases the labor, at birds for breeding. If there sixty ¢ < about 
ps \»y kind of wood ean be sawed into a a ee ons talea in the flock it will | develop a 
| shor! engths, and then can be readily split | 8te to hes eh — alt when they 
as wanted. This work should be outof the | P®Y dairy is 
Wa) before the sugar season comes on, or ape 
other work needs to be done. A good pile her 
of \ell-prepared wood to be properly 
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honsed is one of the necessaries, and, it 
Micht de added, luxuries on the . Here 
'S wiere the farmer with a good dd well- 
‘~< ved wood-lot has the advantage over 
ss who have to buy their fuel to keep 
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Woo" -lot, thus making it a valuable part of 
the estate, 
\eEP THE YOUNG ANIMALS GROWING. 


ae calves, the colts, the 
1e time 

















Cessation in thelr growth. T 
yearlings and colts should be 


Vigorous and ‘Growing; not me 



























from dock promptly. Sales report J — a — : e : F * — — J 








Steady Prices for Butter. © berries are about steady un 

TheBoston butter market remains steady | tively light stock, but the ¢ 
at the high level of prices quoted. Fancy | Strawberries are of irregular qua a} 
stock is in light supply and not enough t0/ value, and meet only a very light demand. 
meet the demand, so that the consumers | Some of them are small and green, and such | 
have had to fall back on the lower grades. | are neglected even at very low prices. 
Holders of low grade butter have had an up- > 
portunity during the last few weeks which Provision Market Slightly Weaker. 
seldom occurs to sell their stock at prices) no jarger receipts of cattle have caused 
fuliy equal to vaiue. ‘I'he light amount of prices of leading lives of beef to decline @ 
storage butter remaining is well known to small fraction. The market cannot be 
dealers and the fact heips to hold up the called decidedly tower, but dealers fifid it 
market. difficult to obtain last week’s prices on most 

Some dealers are inclined to quote slightly | ..146 The market on veal is very firm and 
lower prices for butter, but statements of prices of mutton, lamb, etc., are steady. 
actual sales indivate that prices are un- Chickens are in fall supply and demaod 
changed from last week. In fact, actual| ent and prices show no improvement. 
sales in wholesale lots of choice creamery Some sales are reported a little below quota- | en 
have been reported as high as 30 cents, but | tiong showing the attempt of dealers to re- 
a fair quotation mpage, the = duce stocks on hand. Rabbits are in large 
sctreme lightoese of receipts of the better | with demand very NESE After the most careful, complete and thorough investigation and consideration of every fact bearing on the subicc: 


extreme lightness of receipts of the better Other game in light sapply and demand 
rades gives no immediate prospect of lower ; ever undertaken award authorities of any exposition, the St. Louis Exposition conferred every hi ‘ 
— Even the ordinary to fair grades ——— ke by the y . ery highest honor possible 


have a steady sale at good * nae Fresh Vegetables Less Plenty. pon the fr 
butter if extremely scarce, with hardly| 7no narket on Northern vegetables main- 
enough sales to establish quotations. —* tains a firm tone on most lines. Onions are ¥ } p 8 S, 


itations and label goods are in fairly liberal | Te Mmoꝛet noticeable exception, having re- 


batior isn conetdersble demand, as might | “Mod somewbat from the rather high plans THEIR INVENTORS, AND THE BUTTER EXHIBITS MADE FROM THEM 


quoted the past few weeks. The supply 
be expected in this condition of the market. is no doabt short and the expected ar- 
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8 i Mi ithin one cent ‘ A ⸗ 
—— — — —* lee ge de ag ——— ecg The international examining jury of awards consisted of Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Division, De- 
diy lessened. Hox , fA I Washi D. C.3 Prof. C. F. Doane, of the Maryland State Agricultural College; 

the stock is being rapi 4 cod sales, but | ‘2 ‘future course of the market. partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.3 Prot. : » of the an e Agricultura lleges Monsieur Dus 

and print butters maintain g oes on | Prices are steady at present as quoted. { F d Mr. Neilson, of Argentine, S. A. th dati f this j bei fi 

holders are unable to obtain much beyond | ashes have been tending higher for pont, of France, an - Net 0 e es: Se Fig: SAE PECOMMBENES TIONS @ is jury being confirmed and approved by 

—* —_—= Sik tania tn —— some weeks and now range from $15 to $20 the Superior Jury consisting of President Francis; Judge W. F. Boyle, representing the National Commission; Dr. Theodor 

The cold stormy weather interfered with lt — eb oxalate ae Lewald, Imperial German Commissioner; F. J. V. Skiff, Director of Exhibits; Monsicur Gerrard, French CommissionersGeneral, 

oo iy ot ices ne tna: —* barrel at 75 cents to$1. Nearly all lines and sixty other high international representatives. | 

sales have come to notice below the range li sesciggy Megas -se cepted org The De Laval Separator Company was granted the GRAND PRIZE (very highest award) for CENTRIFUGAL 

~ 1m eagle outlook te fee tem —22 mushrooms — —— have CREAM SEPARATORS, covering all sizes, for Farm and Factory use. 

— ee ae Pao trifle gone yt ke ng py mayen In addition, in —— of the — ar, and the ——— of every important stage of advance in cream separa⸗ 
r lower. Among Southern vegetables, string onstruction, a second rize (ve. t awa as grant e i i 

Guar ads gscee support. The ofa pow Anens tee a eee tor c —* * “4 " ry hig me = . bs n a — —* de Laval, of Sweden, for the invention and later 

quotation was 29}¢, and some o , o regular | those of good quality selling at $6 per bas- improvement of the first practical cream separator; a al ‘next highest award) to Baron Clemens von Bechtolsheim, of Germany, 

marks were settled on that * ie —* ket. Florida tomatoes, cucumbers, egg for the invention of the “ AlphasDisc” system embodied in the modern De Laval machines, and another Gold Medal to John Joseph 

figure seems a little low in view of the! Rant, otc. show strongly advancing tend- apne: — — pan SOR aii seagRe ep 

scarcity of strictly fancy goods and the ex-| oygy, Berrigan,of America, for his invention of the “ Split-Wing ”" distributing shaft, the latest and perfecting feature of the De Laval maz 

tent of the demand for that class of st0ck. | Potatoes continue in full supply, includ- chines of today,—these three awards marking the essential steps of development of the Centrifugal Cream Separator. 


‘ Firsts and seconds have moved up a little ing some lets showing injury from bad 
to correspond with the improvement in ex- weather conditions during transportation. 
tras, and they are having a fair place in the | phe presence of iaferior lots tends to re- 
trade. Advices of shipments in transit do duce the general average of murket prices, : D = 


not indicate any increase in the supply of | put for choice stock the market is about as 
fresh butter, except that some of the de- quoted last week. Large lots in bulk of 








layed lots ing in thi k. Sto ope ‘ ‘ —* 

—— F —— —— — Siro tek pele pr ec — yen In the butter exhibits the Grand Prize (very highest award) was granted to J. C. Joslin, Winsted, Minn., on De Laval made 
ee oped presen — cents. a butter, while the five Gold Medal awards were granted to L. S. Edwards, Lamont, Iowa; W. B. Johnson, Arlington, lowa; M. Sonders 
quality is not now obtainable for less. The The Florida Freeze. gaard, Hutchinson, Minn.; L. S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., and S. W. Laird, Walker, lowa, each and everyone of them De Laval users. 
—*— Ewart fo * ee * A severe freeze of wide extent devastated Aside from these Exposition awards proper the National Buttermakers Association held its Annual Convention and International 

, almost the entire state of Florida, the th ‘ , ‘dine | ‘ ‘ ; : i : : 

little “more “money. Supplies ot _Siste pe sedi dag Be sr De * Butter Contest in the Agricultural Building, in October, in connection with the Exposition, the Championship Cup being awarded to H. 
pone Hap nse * sakes values some,|10W #8 16 to 24°. A correspondent from C. Hansen, Smiths Mills, Minn ; the Gold Medal to L.S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., and the Silver Medal to F. L. Odell, Greenfield, 
what uncertain. Renovated in demand and gy al wd Rebbe ors —— Iowa. All of these as well ss the winner of every State Silver Cup, being De Laval made exhibits, as were 473 out of a total of 493 
firm at 23} to 24 cents for extras, latter! 1 another column. The story of the dam- butter entries in this great Contest. Every single entry scoring higher than 95 was De Laval made. 


for special brands. Imitation creamery age is confirmed by numerous other ac- 


selling well and values are well sus- . 

tained. Factory a little stronger and quo- ae ae ae — * pn — 

tations have been revised slightly to cover dents state that the ons ete ble i E 7 L Al MS 
rrent sales. Very little packing stock | ®Poncents Ser die Crop is 

= entirely ruined,including such vegetables as 





coming this way; it would bring & good | : matoes, beans and peas. 1t will probably 

—* hoes gure —* me Paes pee wr be found later that —8 tens is not complete The advertised representations of a certain separator concern that the butter exhibits Of two women users of its machines won 

ers, and some shipments pels mate, —2 —85 ho Sn oe the “ World Championship” and the “Sweepstakes ” at St. Louis are wholly and unqualifiedly false. There were no such prizes or 
movemenp H 4 4 

rm art rege moran bird om steadily. * bor ye aggre — Rien — awards, and the only awards these exhibitors did receive were Silver and Bronze or third and fourth class medals, respectively. 

ducing ot late, not only here * —* china p othe This item id of particular | Equally false ¥ the continually repeated claim of this concern of having made a “‘ World’s Skimming R ” at the Buffalo 

oints, an nD e e e @ , e 

pron hlyenangeine pin he control, with bol eins — to 22* 2 men * Exposition, where its work was inferior in every way to that of the De Laval machines, the Gold Medal (highest award at Buffalo) for 

qaite dren in thete vids. 22 * mesic eee ated ae ——— Cream Separators having been granted to the De Laval Company, while the concern in question received a medal only on its combined 

no change as yet in r “8 ‘ *1 oh ‘ P ‘ ioe ‘ 

— but it is becoming more difficult yen scosiaiie souieahe aera oars Fi ai Bev exhibit of dairy apparatus. Its course, along with other unscrupulous exhibitors, in afterward circulating a fake “duplication ” of this 

Bee a eee oe he scarce | other crops with cloth coverings and under medal, was doubtless one of the reasons which led the U. S. Government to prescribe that any attempt to duplicate or pretend to dupli- 

o ps : these conditions the crop must have es- cate a St. Louis medal would constitute counterfeiting and be punishable accordingly. 


{ under-priced ch akes the actual 
range of values very narrow, with balk of | 9¢Pe4- A. part of the orange yleld 
b ilabl 1] t showi f 
te salable ral nol showings 08% | emai on fas ten man orn. HIGHEST AWARDS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
priced and fancy grades. Exporters are * but probably it was ——— so 





still searching the market for cheap cheese, in th tf {D 
bat such grades very scarce and only small | i551 "when most ot the trees were ki * While the De Laval machines have invariably received the highest awards to Cream Separators at every International Expos 
There is an entire absence of any export in- oo al Boy —— 22 — sition since their invention twentysfive years ago, it is noteworthy that their triumph at St. Louis was even more complete and sweeps 
terest in the finer grades of cheese. Skims present disaster. The lowest temperature ing than ever before. Le 





continue in light stock and firmly held for reported was at Sanford, where the tem- 


most all grades. a : 
The Pacitic coast is coming forward fast ease ——— — correspondents 
as a butter-producing section, the total out- R * Yt —* ene n Aine! 
put in five years having increased over| *” ‘He 40 e ion abou 
oranges were unpicked, and farther south , 


’ twenty-five per cent. It is thought that by about one-third of the crop had t lett on 





























another year the section will be able to sup- 
the trees. Most of the correspondents re- 
ply its own markete and avoid the heavy| port the trees themselves probably saved, NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: GENERAL OFFICES: 
7 ing tender growth and very young 
on butter is $1.50 per hundred pounds. except 
This {year considerable batter went into | ‘Tees. Peach growers report their atop STODDARD MFG, CO. T4 CORTLANDT STREET, 
cold storage on the coast and is likely to be —* arte en, eee — RUTLAND. VT NEW YORK 
all cold at a gpee pete by sheds. Some vegetable growers have a : : r 
a rics a lot of young plants in reserve and will 
gricu ral. reset their crop at once. Those who have 
no plants and cannot get them at reason- 
Nearly Steady Nay Markets. — —* ah up the attempt —= — — 

The hay situation remains fairly satisfac- : identity, call the alliance with Princess | road, as a result of which they are rewarded | - plovers, woodpeckers, cormorants, wild and 
tory, demand being about equal to the sup- t tu Theresa off and made Katherine Barrington | by positions in the engineering department, Motes and Queries. tame swans, and most of the wading birds show 
ply, and the expected heavy increase in ‘Literature. the mistress of his palace and the Queen of | There still remains a mystery connected| ALXIA anp FEMALES IN THE CENSUS greet restlessness when stormy weather |s 

Altenburg. Many books of this nature | with the life of the * Mute’ which must be “N”: Menare in the majority in the United ———— 2 rca wong “ape = 
down, fluttering from tree to tree 





shipment not having yet appeared. It was 

eared When this Zenda-like romance opens the been written before, and the work has | cleared up, and there is abundant mechani- ; 

ont — auld copiic-ans taaneaea Oe ass ae tenon en tee —* — 28 there is always 8 a is | Sentes ve tho extents of S36 TS SE tee Seeuaae and piace to piace, and usually seream iow! 
ith his close frien r ; . 

incognito w d, von | fascination — — — Closing chapters, Boys with a nack for | by on oe eS —— excess Of/ sinenr Women.—" Petruchio”: Japan has 


again, but so far the trade has been able to | Meyer. its communiti i There 
take care of such stock as arrived, and the | 8nd they had just reached New. York pre- | Wooley has written a sprightly tale which ; & | United States with tho smallest proportion of | iss convent at a place called Yonekews, about 
railroads seem to be handling shipments | Paratory to returning — i the Prince | affords pleasing recreation fora few hours. | Shepard. Prica, $1.25.) —* are the ———— —— per | seven miles from Hakodate. A matron of fifty 
without special difficulty. A larger pro- — ———— Ma gg or gra tement hae (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) The above is the title of the first of the eee cans 3 hese aoe — an her instructions are implicitly 

> boas tour fairy saree writen by the late Dr | Wronicg (ao ar svat) and Manta fet pr] seabed, Pema ea Youn 
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¥ portion than usual comes from the Kast, 
better than fatuated with the American girl, as | Alvah Milton Kerr has had abundant ex- Tt 

> Wen, nad etteay timbres eg freight crown prince really ought to have done. | perience which has enabled him to writea/ 4... ———— ane the _ A — = valatrione ta | 2re described as beautiful. The building star's 
nsidered. Canadian hay has been largely | However at the eleventh hour the Prince | book for boys, outside the beaten path. canes pee: rg or on ——— a —* in | 12.8 farm of some 250 acres, but the women d 
| shut out for similar reasons. Canadian | ®*#ists a captivating young woman to quell | has taken for his heroes two youths, een ce stories boys pert — — ⏑ ⏑1—— any agricultural work. Thies 
| ee have been all along expeeting | bucking automobile, and henceforth Al- born inventors, and woven a stirring eaten ct aes and ie a and a seb thle propertion hed boon revereed, and the —— — indoors, and they ob- 
" | ieusenciom and much of the Canadian | *eaburg takes a back seat in his mind. He | at the same time an exceedingly entertain- * y his daughter, | romales in cities of this size were 201,950 in ex. — — D. R.”: Ich- 
“se stock is still being held with a small pros- | Purposely lets the steamer sail without | ing and informing account of their busy : cess. AS against this change the excess of | thyosaurus is & prods — pecause 
pect of any great increase in value. him, and begins a diligent search to ascer- | life. The story starts 1,519,560 males in country districts in 1890 be | it rivals the mastodou, as camoet widely kno" 
» | a tain the identity of the young woman in the nesota cyclone, as.a ee een, _, ave fossil, dating back to its ery by Sir Edward 
' Other Fruit. auto. In due time he discovers that her | boys are brought together. —* sang 2* ———— — ake marine 
| Apples and a name is Miss Katherine Barrington, and | Was living with his N among lane 8 pr —* deposits of Lyme-Regis, England. The nau, 
| The Boston trade is rather dull, but.| that she is engaged to marry Stanley Lock- | the time, for Dannie’s females. et ae gp Begs georses says The Century, signifying “fish lizard," 
4) choice high-colored apples are sure of salo wood. The latter information does not | were dead, and males. The excess ate? 5 red shows that this animal impressed Konig, dew 
7 at full prices. Some frozen lots are hard to | seriously disturb the wilful young man, | nesota on the & — ucisariy da lises deset milan te seriber, as having a fishlike backbone com!) ned 
H sell at any decent figure. who, by the way, answers to the name of | by his uncle the period from eighty-three years of age to (el an eel 
H | There is some complaint in the Western | Donald Scott, and we soon find him making | Clone that did the end pily ct ; — — skele- 
—4 markets that the demand for apples has not | an uninvited call on Miss Barrington. | and his uncle e is larger ton of an atavistic and extremely ancient liza", 
it been as satistactory as expected. The cold-| Eventually he becomes a nuisance at the | be a queer-looking the ichthyor evolved a most strikingly 1% 
iH storage stock seems to have been bat little | Barrington home, and regretfully he lake near their home, ern external likeness to certain very familiai 
I ‘| AGEs or Eurorgans.—“ Louis”: Of Eur- 


sails 

4 ih drawn upon as yet, and stock from ordinary | for home with the colonel. Before many 
oe | storage has been plenty enough to keep the | days he becomes the ruler of the 
. prices from advancing above $2 for fairly | little kingdom, and in accordance with the 
ij good apples. Fancy apples seem to be | custom of royalty, a wife has been picked | appropri 
scarce, both from Western orchards andj out for him lin the person of Princess | unatelad wa 
from Eastern shipments, and while these | Theresa, the daughter of Prince Frederich thee 
bring higher prices their quantity is too| of the adjoining principality of Felzen- | fishing t 
few to affect the market. Some dealers | bruck. el allo 
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| One | peans nationsthe Norwegian and Swedish al⸗ 
ie | the longest lived and the Spaniards the shor'«>'. 

’ ording to a foreign statistical return rece!!! 

: average duration of life is as follow 
Norway, fifty years; England, for'y 
months; Belgium, forty-four 
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: thirty-p d 
and Italy, thirty-0'° 
. years, and paid, 
months. 










Wjurions effects of light on the ©)" 
increase with the number of uit 
Tays contained. This ist?’ 

Dr. A. Staerkle of Basel,who sho" 
| least harmful light, aud * 
‘gaslight, electric light, '™ 
* lene, the last- 

gl. Thick colored g/2°° 
n—lessena the injur' 


apples can be kept in common 
strictly limited. Some dealers 
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js Cont 
lization. 


o+n claimed many Jeaders in 1904; and 
ate J— of this couatry certainly sus- 
loss of a sincere friend and prac- 
the passing of Levi Stock- 
of Amherst, Mass., which occured 


the farme 
tained the 
tica! helper in 
pridge 
in May 

He 
act 
jnas 
u 
riculiu 
Colleg' 
two years. 


slODeis 
years, 


tainil 


nis 


oor eon, Class of ’71, and which appears to 
_oyine work of love. 1t shows us the 
- « he was, and his personal appear- 
a) honest rugged worth and many 
-raits are feelingly and reverently 
upon, a8 well as @ number of anec- 


Bost 


ihe professor’s college life. 


..» early days of the Massachusetts 
jtural College, there were troublous 
times, -ancial and otherwise, and Stock- 
ide pre-eminently proved to be the man 


the occasion. 


know 
out ft 
rent expenses, he 
ri— MONEY AT THE LOCAL BANK 
ON HIS OWN NOTES, 


or on the college notes endorsed by himself. 
l remember a bank friend of his taking him 
to task for doing it, saying that if he had to 
pay the notes it would ruin him. Stock- 
pridge’s reply was prophetic. 

«+ Oh, am not afraid! Never you worry: 
The State of Massachusetts has entered into 
contract with the United States Govern- 
a contrac —* 
ment to maintain this institution, and the 
state of Massachusetts will never go back 
onher contract. What is more, some day 
she will see the error of her way, and will 
come to the rescue of this institution and 
jo all that may reasonably be asked of her. 
[ tell you, it is going to bea success! ’’ 
“ We have lived—and, what is more grati- 
ying, he lived—to see that remark come 
true. Not only did the State honor the 
paper which he endorsed, but it has given 
thousands upon thousands of dollars since 

then, and will give, a8 we require it, all 

that we may need for the development of 

this institution. It stands here today a 

monument to Levi Stockbridge as much as 
to any other man in Massachusetts.” 

Our present magnificent national system 
of agricultural experiment stations owes 

much to Professor Stockbridge’s personal 
work and. self-sacrifice. Mr. Bowker 

states : 

“The first money received by Professor 

Stockbridge in royalties for the use of his 

name (his formulas were given to the world 

for anybody to use) was devoted to experi- 
mental work at Amherst, which practically 
iaid the foundation for the first experiment 
station to be established in this country in 
connection with an agricultural college, and 
the second station to be incorporated in the 

United States. The first was incorporated 
by Connecticut at New Haven, and the sec- 
ond by Massachusetts at Amherst. 

“These two stations were afterwards con- 
solidated with the government stations, and 
along with forty-two others, one in each 
State, were endowed under the Hatch bill, 
and are now known as the Hatch Experi- 
ment Stations. But to Johnson and At- 
water, of Connecticut, among the greatest 
of living agricultural chemists, and to 
Stockbridge and Clark of Massachusetts, 
the wisest of practical educators, belongs 
the credit of inaugurating this great educa- 
tional movement. Out of it, also, has 
grown the enlarged and vigorous Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, which 
in connection with the stations and the 
agricultural colleges is doing yeoman’s ser- 
vicefor the advancement of knowledge. 
These stations and the agricultural col- 
leges, each supplementing the, other—the 
one to develop men and the other to develop 
methods—may well be considered the re- 
naissance of our new agriculture.”’ 

After suggesting a substantial memorial 
to take the shape of a memorial building, 
on the college grounds at Amberst, a 
suggestion which it seems to us is most 
worthy, Mr. Bowker goes on to take up 
what he considers to be 
STOCKBRIDGE’S GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 

TO AGRICULTURE. 

“If | were asked what was Stockbridge’s 
greatest contribution to agriculture, I 
should say that it was not his formulas for 
crop feeding by which he is so widely 
known ; for, useful as these were, they were 
but stepping stones to a better knowledge 
of the object and use of fertilizers. His 
greatest contribution to agriculture, as it 
seems to me, was his 
NEW CONCEPTION OF THE OFFICE Of FER- 

TILITY 
in farm economy. Up to the time of the 
publication of the Stockbridge formulas, 
the practice had been to manure the soil in 
order to restore lost fertility and to supply 
deficiencies in the soil, as ascertained by a 
chemical or crop analysis of the soil. Stock- 
vridge saw that this method was not a prac- 
tical Solation of the problem, for neither 
chemical nor crop analysis of the soil eould 


RAISE” 


be relied upon aga true guide to its enrich- 
ment. ‘The chemist disclosed too much that 
Was misleading and the crop too little that 
Was conclusive. But, what is more to the 


Pollut, Stockbridge saw that we had taken 
hold of the problem at the wrong end. It 
Was not the soil, but the crop, that we 
should first consider. We should study it 
and (ts needs, and supply it,as far as we 
* able, with the necessary elements of 
Plant iutrition by the use of properly bal- 
— manures. In a word, he turned from 
* ct soil, which could not answer, to 
* —* which could, and put this 
“a ! ut shall I supply youin excess of 
y “a May obtain from the soil or air by 
your own habits and conditions of growth 
“© you a perfect and profitable crop ?” 

“other hand the farmer was ask- 


to ma 


. -Shall I use to produee profitable 
“Tobs--ow much and in what form ? ” 
ig then from the crop, with the 
iad — ’ question ever spurring him on, 
~ W''h such data as he could find, he 
Were .,, Jt his well-known formulas, which 
hahaa ‘shed broadcast in 1876. And let 
inv... tes that besides being published 
_ any agricultural papers and reports 
An half a million pamphlets con- 
‘sem were distributed. 
“not Claim that his formulas were 
®, for he anticipated and an- 


» Fine Svetem of Agricultural 
iment Stations Largely Due te 


ribation te Science ef Ferti- 


died at eighty-four, after a life most 
ively spent in promoting agriculture and 
cting in the dissemination of agricult- 
a| knowledge. He was professor of ag- 
sare at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
for eleven years, and president for 
He served as cattle commis- 
4 most trying position, for twenty- 
san and was probably one of the 
a sown men of his time, and very much 
maar by the farmers of New England. 
wal ve recently received a pamphlet con- 

4 tribute to Stockbridge, written by 
vis“ boys ” William H. Bowker of 


ale, owker says: *1 wonder if you 
how many times, when it was with- 
, and without funds to pay cur- 


— 


LEVI STOCKBRIDGE. 





nounced, what we soon discovered iu prac- 
tice, that they would need to ba modified, as 
experience should point the way. They 
served, however, a greater purpose even 
than Stockbridge dreamed at the time—they 
centered our thought and our study on the 
crop. From that time on we discussed plant 
food and not soil food— 
PLANT FEEDING INSTEAD OF SOIL MA- 
NURING. 


** Feed the crop rather than the soil,” was 
a frequent expression at this time. 
It is well to observe here that crop formu- 
las were not few. Ville and others had 
published various sets. The Stockbridge 
formulas, however, were unique in this: 
that they were based not alone on the anal- 
ysis of the crop, but on its power of absorp- 
tion from all the sources of fertility—from 
soil, air and water. Thus S bridge 
boldly prescribed: 
To produce fifty bushels of shelle? corn 
per acre (without any stable manure) and 
its natural proportion of stover, more than 
the natural yield of the land, apply so many 
pounds each of nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid. Or to producea stated quan- 
tity of tobacco leaf of the desired color and 
texture, apply a stated quantity of plant 
food elements, preferably in the form of 
sulphates and nitrates.’’ 
Here then, for the first time 

A DEFINITE WAY WAS PRESCRIBED 
to attain a definite object. It was a start- 
ling proposition, and as might be expected, 
it brought ridicule from many quarters, but 
Stockbridge did not allow that to disturb 
him. He knew that the commercial farmer 
needed a tangible starting point. He knew 
that to consider the needs of the crop, the 
living thing, both as to amount and kind of 
plant food, rather than-the needs of the 
soil, an unknown and unknowable quan- 
tity, was not only a common sense way of 
meeting the probiem of plant nutrition, but 
a very direct way of helping the farmer out 
of the quagmire of doubt. The formulas 
might not be accurate; in some cases they 
might supply excessive amounts of plant 
food elements and apparently be very 
wasteful, yet he believed that in the end it 
was better economy to apply too much and 
INSURE A OROP, 


than use too little and loseacrop. Never- 
theless, as Professor Stockbridge antici- 
pated would be the case, the fertilizers 
based on his formulas were moditied from 
time to time as we gained light, chiefly by 
the reduction of nitrogen and the increase 
ot phosphoric acid, as it was found that 
many crops were able to gather from nat- 
ural sources, through bacterial action or 
otherwise, some part of the required nitro- 
gen, and that an excess of available phos- 
phoric acid would hasten maturity. It was 
also found that to supply the full comple- 
ment of nitrogen in addition to what the 
crop would assimilate for itself tended in 
many cases tv produce an unbalanced 
growth; yet, on the other hand, it was 
found that in some cases, especially where 
a forced growth or a tender leaf was re- 
quired,§an exoess of nitrogen was desirable. 
Thus it will be seen that ‘the crop was both 
the starting and the objective point. Not 
only its chemical needs, but its habits and 
conditions of growth, the object for which 
it was grown and its market qualities, were 
all factors which influenced the composition 
or modification of the fertilizers; and the 
same factors are as potent today. Since, 
then, it was the crop that chiefly concerned 
Professor; Stockbridge, how natural and 
sensible was his question: “* What shall I 
supply youjto make you a perfect and profit- 
able crop?” 

‘Let us nowjeconsider for a moment an- 
other phase of thesubject, namely, the 
POTENTIALEFERTILITY 

of the soil, or “the natural yield,’”’ to which 
Professor Stockbridge frequently referred. 
I, has been known for a long time that 
practically all tillable soils are rich in plant- 
food elements, and; yet —* them are 
barren, and most‘of them will not produce 
profitable crops without the aid of manure 
or fertilizer. 

Prof. Frederick D. Chester of Deleware 
states in an able bulletin recently pub- 
lished: 

* An average of the results of forty-nine 





fertility, and yet such a soil possessing this 
same high potential fertility may, under 
certain conditions, be so actually barren of 
results to the farmer as to lead him to be- 
lieve it absolutely devoid of plant food.”’ 

Ina word, potential fertility represents 
plant food which is so tightly locked up 
that it is not available for present needs, 
and becomes available only through the 
process of decay and Gisintegration, which 
is too slow to meet the requirements of the 
commercial farmer. Stockbridge realized 
the situation, but instead of asking the soil 
how much of the potential fertility could 
be depended upon for each crop (a ques- 
tion which will never be satisfactorily 
answered), he went to the crop and asked it 
how much it was necessary to supply for 
an average yield in a normal season over 
and above the natural yield of the land. In 
all cases he found it to be a very small 
quantity. Forthe corn crop not over two 
hundred pounds of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid was necessary, which the 
crop would return fifty fold (at least five 
tons in stalk and grain)—so little to pro- 
duce 80 much—and yet if this little quantity 
of two hundred pounds was not supplied 
the crop would be a failure. 

It was this little essential balance of 
available plant food which stood between 
success and failure that concerned Pro- 
fessor Stockbridge, as it concerns every 
farmer today. Although it was small, he 
did not deem it wise to depend upon the 
potenial fertility of the soil to supply it, or 
even any considerable part of it. For the 
commercial farmer it was too risky and un- 
certain. i 

TO INSURE A CROP, 


as far as one was able, was a cardinal prin- 
ciple with him; not todo it was in hia eyes 
almosta crime. But he felt that all these 
things would right themselves as we came 
to know more about farm crops and their 
environment. | 

As bearing on the economy of his system 
of plant feeding, I want to quote here one 
of his apt illustrations. He said in effect: 
In a sense, 

THE FARMER IS A MANUFACTURER 
and the soil is his machine, into which he 
puts plant food, and out of which, by 
the aid of nature and his own efforts, he 
takes his product at harvest time. If the 
soil machine is a good one, so much the 
better. If it has a balance of crop-produc- 
Ing power to its credit, let us preserve that 


ness as well. It immediately 
*BAISED THE STANDARD 


rious makers, and the business received a 
new impetus and a new recognition in the 
community. It was put on asound footing, 
from which it can never be displaced. 

As in stock feeding we chiefly concern 


ing crop. As we know how to feed the cow 


feed the plant for leaf or seed. Not only 
must we know the amount of plant food to 
be sapplied, based on crop requirements, 
but the form and associstion of the differ- 
ent elements must be considered; and in 
the study of this problem we must also con- 
tinue to study the soil, its potential fertility, 
its physical and chemical characteristics, 
and particularly the lower orders of life 
which it contains, the bacteria and other 
unseen forces. In short, we must continue 
our study of all the sources and forces of 
fertility, to the end that we may know what 
each contributes to the upbuilding, not 
necessarily of the soil, but of the crop life 
above the soil. Thus did Stockbridge teach 
and practice. 

As Stevenson made practical the discov- 
ery of Watts, as Singer improved upon the 
invention of Howe, so Stockbridge took the 
teachings of Liebig and Johnson, the tables 
of Wolf, and the experiments of Goess- 
mann, Atwater and Sturtevant, and applied 
them to practical and useful ends. While 
the system of plant feeding which he em- 
ployed, or perhaps I should say the method 
of as prescribed in his formulas, 
did not appeal to the scientific mind in the 

beginning, it did appeal to the practical 

farmers, for it met their needs as no other 
method, ever before had done. As good 

practice and good science must agree in the 
end, so I believe the scientific world is com- 
ing to agree with the practical farmer that 
the system and the method of application 

for which Stockbridge stood and labored is 
as truly scientific as it is thoroughly prac- 

tical, and to accord him a high place among 

the workers for the advancement of scien- 

tific as well as practical husbandry. 





—Directors of the New England Trotting 
Horse Breeders Association, at a meeting held 
Jan. 25, elected these officers: President, How- 
land 8S. Russell; Vice-President, Charles Wh it- 
temore, T. L Quimby; Secretary, C.M. Jewell. 
Col. John E. Thayer continues on the board of 
directors. 
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Kiehard Burton, in The Atiantie. 




















































cal methods. As might be expected, this| ZOMER SQUABS FOUR WEEKS OLD 


not only revolutionized all our notions of i 
fertillaation, but the entire fertilizer busi-|tavorions work it taker, from twoate 


of commercial manures from ordinary éu- | cents apiece, and each pair of our homers 
perphosphates, containing no potash, to | will breed from eight to ten pairs of squabs 
“‘ complete mauures,” many of them rich in|® year; and five hundred pairs will bring 
potash. Special fertilizers for special crops | You an income of at least $1000 a year, clear 
or classes of crops were brought out by va- | Of expenses. 


ourselves with the study of the animal and | rising is the small space required. You 
its needs, so in plant feeding we must make | Will be surprised to see with what ease you 
an intelligent study of the needs of the liv- ean make a steady income, and only have to 


for milk or beef, so we must know how to | bave one busy day each week, and that is 





READY FOR MARKET. 





eight to thirty days to raise a marketable 
squab, worth from twenty-five to to forty 


The cost of keeping a pair of homers for 
one year is about seventy cents; this in- 
cludes the nursing of their young, so you 
can readily see how rich this industry 
really is. Another point in regard to squab 


devote part of yourtime. You really only 


when you go through your plant and pick 
out the squabs ready for market, to be 
killed, dressed and shipped. The rest of 
the week you have nothing to do except to 
feed and water. Where is there any busi- 
ness that will pay half so well with twice 
the work ? 

Mr. Johnson ot California, who has one 
of the largest squab plants in the United 
States, says “I have 7500 pairs of homers. 
IT hiretwo mento help me look after my 
birds,and my income outside of my expenses 
is between ten and twelve thousand dollars 
a year.’ Does this prove that squab rais- 
ing pays? There are hundreds of men 
today who are making a fine living in this 
business. Why not you? 

Mr. F. B. Price, Jr., who started several 
years ago at Gainesville, Va., found this 
business so profitable that he has now 
opened a larger plant at Hammonton, N. J., 
and has put in four thousand homers. 

If you have not the room nor the means 
to begin on a large scale buy ten (or more) 
pairs on trial, and increase your stock as 
your means and room will permit. 

Homers are not only recognized as the 
best squab producers, but have proven 
their claim as such. The point for the be- 
ginner or breeder is to make sure of getting 
the kind that. will produce large white 
‘squabs, and in order to obtain such, it isa 
policy for them to investigate the responsi- 
bility of parties offering their stock. Many 
people sell their birds at low figures to 
work off inferior stock which is either too 
young for breeding or too old to produce 
results, and such birds are not cheap at any 
price.—Philadelphia Squab Company. 





Practical Poultry Points. 


A broody hen spoilsa fertile egg for table 
purposes by sitting on it fora few hours 
only, so collect your eggs regularly. 

Vinegar diluted in warm water is the best 
liquid to clean stained eggs. 

Brown-shelled eggs are no richer than 
white ones, bat those who prefer tinted 
shells should immerse their eggs for an 
hour in strong tea water. 

Preserve your eggs in water glass when 
the market price is less than fifteen fora 
shilling. 

The egg yield from ten or twelve hens 
ranging over an acre{jof grass land will far 
more than pay the rent of it, and so leave 
the herbage rent free to your dairy stock. 

Fowls much improve the character of the 
stubble land over which they range. 

Feed your fowls upon clean ground, not 
upon maddy yards and roadways, where 
much is trodden under foot. 


Don’t forget the importance of distribu- [ 


ting your fowis over your land in small 
flocks of twenty or thirty head, rather than 


young chickens early, late, and often; and | 


them; skinny, half- 
price. 
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the average value of hens, the 
cost of houses ‘and paraphernalia, this 
profit shows a remarkably good return on 
the money invested in the business. 

Providence Co., R. I. W. E. STONE. 


wWorticuiturai. 


Due dtrawbernes Pay. 


Strawberries to weigh an ounce each, six- 
teen to the pound, is the result of recent 
“high art’ in strawberry growing. 

They are commercially planted in early 
spring or late summer, only new plants, 
those less than one year old, should be 
used. Distance between plants varies, but 
rows four feet apart, with a distance of 
twelve to fifteen inches between the plants, 
requiring 8712 plants per acre, may be taken 
asa fair average. What seems to be needed 
is better cultivation, better fertilization. 
Use the horse cultivator more, and the 
hand hoe less, and you will reduce the cost 
of production. 

Of the two systems of cultivation, the hill 
and matted row, it is unquestionably the 
fact that the former produce the largest 
and best fruit. 

Many growers tell me that the prices for 
strawberries the past season were very sat- 
isfactory. They are planting more straw- 
berries to buy more land, and are buyirg 
more land to plant more strawberries. 
Their strong point is the lateness of their 
fruit, and their great inquiry is for the 
latest variety. I belivve that strawberry 
culture in the hands of good men could be 
made to pay better than cows. I believe 
the very closest man in the world is the 
one who says he can’t spend any money for 
strawberry plants, thus preventing his 
family from enjoying one of the most de- 
licious fruits God, in his goodness, has 
given us. The question is often asked me 
what are the best varieties of strawberries 
togrow! This is difficult to answer. as the 
soll and climate and distance to market 
vary so mach. What kinds return good 
profits to me may not succeed so well with 
you; but the all-round berries, early, me- 
dium and late, are Lovett, Haviland, Glen 
Mary, Bubach, Clyde, Sharpless, Brandy- 
wine, Marshall, Leader and Miners Pro- 
gaa E. Cutler, Middlesex County, 

ass. 

















Foreign Apple Trade Dull. 


The foreign markets do not look particu- 
larly encouraging. Atno time during the 
year, except close to the holidays, have the 
prices been really high, considering the 
expense of getting the stock to tnese mar- 
kets. Everything considered, the foreign 
markets have held up fully as well as was 
expected at the beginning ef the season. 
At the present time shipments are about 
one million barrels of the amount shipped 
last year, but if the inducements continue 
at all attractive there will be two or three 
months of the season remaining to make up 
the balance. Had the foreign crop proved 
a short one, it is likely that this season’s 
shipments would have exceeded the record- 
breaking total of last year. 

Lawrence & Co., the Boston apple export- 
ers, advise early shipments, as the foreign 
demand is lessened and returns from now 
on likely to be unsatisfactory, especially if 
the fruit arrives soft. Careful repacking 
is advised before shipments. 








80 Bu. Macaroni Wheat Per Acre, 





introduced by the U. 8S. Dept. of Agr. 
It is a tremendous cropper, _— in 
land in Wis., Ill.,-Ia., Mich., Ind., 
., Pa., N. Y., 80 bu. per acre, and on dry, 
arid lands, such as are found in Mont. 
Idaho, the Dakotas, Colo., etc., it will 
ield from 40 to 60 bu. This Wheat and 
Itz and Hanna Barley and Bromus 
Inermis and Billion Dollar Grass, makes 
it ible to grow and fatten hogs, sheep 
and cattle wherever soil is found. 
JUST SEND 100 AND THIS NOTICE 
to the John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., and they will send you free a sample 
of this Whest 008 other farm seeds, to- 
gether with great catalog, alone 
‘Fr —_— to any wide-awake farmer. 





COL. T. G. WALKER, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 


443 WW. 24th St., South Omaha, Wen. 


——A aire. All breeds of thor- 
cattle bought and sold. Crgere Ser Iv 


op a —— 


Zz. S. BRANSON 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Phone 9066. LINCOLN, NEB. 

Will conduct on reasonabie 1erms 

with breeds, bioods and 
Catalogues com- 


answered. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Cataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 
FAIRVIEW OF HEREFORDS, 

nerds Beaded 7 1 choles lot of 

young 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
Have you seen the new Sun spot? —— u en as 
Here’s good luck to the new “ Society of — State rons, iinet Nee eae nel 
oo * HS —F 
Illustrators and Designers! A roads would pase through & ——— J 
— J hill towns which were small and poor, Those 
tailateh is coming and the shorn lamb will | 14+ bie to consider such @ task. ‘Those to | have ———— 
— — receive most benefit from the improvement | the b 
of travel were often the people Tich | profit for 


~ of the | 
At all events it besomes evident that the and populous places at the —— 








Custome people read Peanen. route. But for the efforts of the city bicy- | ers cannot do 
This is the season when John Chinaman 4 ont kee UE hes Red pales Mage 
makes his New Year's resolutions. Many of the towns are still too poor and | the 
ve X too highly taxed to be able even to repair | of 


It seems fairly safe to assume that the |... oaas now that some of them have 


timid ground hog observed his shadow. 





Despite his best efforts Mr. Hoch still re- 
mains a tyro as compared with Bluebeard, 
Esq. 








Even if one hasn’t a sleigh, there’s a cer- 
tain wintry cheerfulness in saying that it’s 
** good sleighing.”’ 


— 


From the aldermanic point of view, no- 
body is expected to mind a little ‘* slang- 
ing ’’ between aldermen. 

Judging by the recent Year Book of the 
Caruegie Institute, what science: needs just 
now is to pause and take account of stock. 











Burglar Bannon gets little public sym- 
pathy (and deserves less) but think how we 
should feel if we read of Burglar Raffles in 
like predicament! 

New England is in an attacking?spirit. 
Senator Lodge has even attacked the Con- 
gressional prerogative of distributing pack- 
ages of seeds to agricultural constituents. 








Despite the generous sympathy that has 
been expressed for the Russian Revolution- 
ists we have not heard of any very marked 
exodus of sympathizers from Boston to the 
scene of excitement. In this case Faneuil 
Hall is a very safe cradle. 

J 





And now a certain number of uneasy 
people are bewailing themselves because 
the new caps of the Elevated transfer men 
look so intensely Russian. Perhaps they 
would like it better if the Elevated had 
arrayed its tranfer men in kimonas. 
= ae 

Out of the excitement of these recent mur- 
der cases comes the thought that the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty would have dis- 
tinct value in lessening the morbid interest 











constructed. The outcome in this part of 
the country will probably be compromised 
between State, county and town control. 
Even if some of the towns cannot pay much 
of the expense, the work should go on be- 


of the entire State. 





British farmers are somewhat restive 


Thus, the charge for freighting a ton of 
freight is carried from Califo: 
don, while it costs only $6 to send a ton of 


charge of $22.88, while the Danish farmers 


than to ship the same class of freight from 


son with which the combinations of rail- 





Live stock interests are becoming more 
and more a prominent feature in Maine 
agriculture. According to the commission- 
er’s report just issued, there are three hun- 
dred thousand cattle valued at $6,000,000. 
The horses of the State are valued at about 
the same amount, while sheep and cattle to- 
gether amount to $3,000,000. Of late years 
an active demand for Maine cattle has in- 
duced heavy shipments to the Brighton 
markets, the average number sold there 
being 1200 to 1400, for which their owners 
receive about half a million dollars. It is 
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166-168 High St., Boston, mas;. 











Those Free Seeds. 
The hold that the free seed distribution 
has scoured npn Ses ebuntey wal thown by a : 
the behaviour the inter- ' ’ $8.01 from Ea 0 
cause of ‘the benefit of easy grades and / osteq It was shown that $200,000 woald eighty poun 
good road surfaces to the general welfare | nay for the distribution of thirty million 


packages of seed, or to give every | look family uses nearly a po 
reater ehh sane: dlety how week. The yearly cost is $5.26. - 
sand pa kages, or at least one package for | sixteen pounds of cheese to last 


which are claimed to place them at an un- | an effort on the part of certain members of | of rice is eaten. This amount costs. 
fair disadvantage with foreign competition. | the congressional committee to increase the |& year. The molasses bill was only $1. 
appropriation to $300,000. “A 

apples from the south coast of England to} On the other hand, the opposition toan| ‘ No separate ennmeration of 
London is $5.86, while the same class of | increase was more vigorous than usuel. | vegetables, other 


under the freight charges of their railroads, | every voter in each district, yet there was | These cost $2.52. Every two weeksa | By a big phe. Salser's — 


to Lon- The amount paid out has increased year by 
don for $3.81 a ton. - It costs $9.78 to send @| year ustil it is now twenty times larger : 
ton of English meat from Liverpdol to Lon-| than when the: appropriation for this pur- | of fruit of the various kinds 
pose was first made, but this year the oppo- | $16.52. Reports of q PRPC We maitto you cnt ¥ 
foreign meat to the same market. A ton of | nentstothe scheme expressed their views | scattering as to be valueless. Vinegar,| 7// NY lettuce, and turnips to — vegetables 
eggs shipped from Galway Island pays | ing vigorous manuer. A Minnesota con-| Pickles and condiments cost $4.12 for aj N } . cee 
gressman sarcastically inquired whether | twelvemonth. i 
send a ton of eggs to London for $5.85, and | the plan could not be changed so that he| ‘‘ Foods which are not included in any of 
the Russian farmer for $5.10. {t actually | might supply his constiuents with Dur- | these specific groups, or classes, require an 
costs more to send fruit from orchards close | ham cattle, which, he said, they much pre- | average expenditare of $20.40 a year. It 
to the city of London to the city markets | ferred to garden seed. Another comment | thus appears that the average family’s ex- 
that what the farmers really | penditure for meat of all kinds is $93. If 
foreign countries. The English railways | needed was hired men to plant and cultivate | fish and poultry are included it is $110.50, 
constitute an oppressive trust in compari-| the seeds. So faras the principle goes, it is | or almost thirty-four cents of every dollar 
hard to see why arguments that support | spent for food. Where does this money go? 
roads in this country are very mild affairs. | free seed cannot also apply to live stock | To those who raise the cattle goes the first 
and hired help shipped free under the gov- | price of butter, milk, and cheese, which to- 


ernment frank. 
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3 : Lettuce 10s 

” 10¢ 

This paid for 3.6 gallons. a of. aw iss 
the many ag 4 le 

than potatoes has been * 

but it has been learned that ; 








‘Joun A. La Crosse, Wis. 




















your —— ‘our income. ('ne-fourth more s 
Factories at Rutland. eee Caniia avd Hudsom 
o . > . 








Eggs Fairly Steady. 


: gether cost the average family thirty-three TRUE TO WAME as proven by scores of New England Planters 
> cents out of every dollar spent for food. Our Free Catalogue will convince you that we can save 
The pig industry gets eleven cents. The you from 25 to 50 per cent if you will buy direct from the 


Eggs continue in light receipt at Boston, products of the truck farms cost $31.79 a nursery. Small Fruits and Ornamentals in great variety. 


and the situation continues to depend fields $31.25. The chicken yard, furnishing 


year; those of the wheat, corn and rice 


CAYUGA NURSERIES. Established 1847. H. S. WILEY & SON, Elm Street. Cayuga. N. | 





largely on the weather. At present quota- poultry and eggs, costs the family $26.28. — 


tions ure firm at 33 to 34 cents for choice 
To supply the market basket tor the year | can maintain control of him. if you show 
New England stock. The nearby product | onires a total expenditure of $326.90| fear of your bull, he will soon discover it. 


is certainly increasing, but the supply in 
storage is light and * ot be sien 1 which is a little less than $6.30 a week, or 


without calling on the larger stocks of New nae 
York or Chicago. Holders of storage eggs J 





High Class 


Flower and Vegetable Seed⸗ 


For years we have been striving to show our tans 
we have a superior selection 1: 


Bulls should be exercised every day, 
either on a tread power, on a stationary 
wire stretched between buildings or trees, 
Mancelle Cattle. or in any convenient way. This exercise 


ninety cents a day.” 








which the public takes in what may be/ ogtimated that the milch cows kept by the | 8¢¢™ confident that they will be able to sell 


strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 











fairly termed this particular form of enter- 
tainment. 





ie 

Truly the golden age of youth! In the 
same day we read in our newspaper ofa 
nineteen-year-old author of a popular novel 
and of an eleven-year-old fully qualified 
chauffeur. We still feel, however, that it 


preceding year. The animals destroyed | «es and the market is developing weak- | Ted, or oftener a pale red and white. The 


at full prices or higher than those now| This interesting breed is considered the prolongs life and makes the bull sure. 


farmers of the State pay their owners a Some cows cannot be dried off before H 
ted. Present quotati h light | result of a cross between the Normandy gt 
gross income of about $8,000,000 yearly. re in the } sas ao a. ian cnr te und Breton cattle. Of late years the breed calving, but most of them can be. Ifa cow Arlin on Tested Seeds 


The reverse side of the statement is the is hard to dry off, reduce her feed; in milk- : 

Roston storage people will come out of the | has been considerably changed in various * y Are known to be true and will 
vB big —— —— si 2 better off toon ae of some other | sections by further crosses with Swiss cat- —* —* ns today, —— tomorrow, “Row we want ailwhosretnn sid 
oak 2 tonne — — orbs —* cities where larger stocks were put away. | tle and with Shorthorns. Its color is vari- _ I e udder another day, andj so 3 to have our 1905 cata 

’ At New York arrivals hold up to liberal | 048, someindividuais being a uniform pale 





and apecialties, 
Before you buy we want you ¢ 
see it. If you will send us yor 


It ia news It ia up-to-date, 

. with the latest novelties 
If any feed remains in the feed box after 

feeding, it should be removed at once: lf 


were paid for, costing the State an average 
of $33.98 each, of which about two-thirds | 2689 in some places. There is considerable 


went directly to the owners. The horses of accumulation of stock there, consisting 
the State saad to be remarkably healthy, | Chiefly of medium and lower grade fresh 

So here’s Master Neptune again threat- the loss from glanders being very notice. goods and of refrigerator eggs. The de- 
ened with having to give up the gold he ably less than in Massachusetts, although mand is quiet and of well-selected char- 
holds in solution, and so eminent a man Of | the svatem of inspection is thorough acter, being confined pretty clorely to the 
science as Sir William Ramsey declaring pwc ; strictly fine fresh eggs and to the better 
that the trick can be done. All that is grades of refrigerators. For these the mar- 
needed is a philanthropist philanthropic The School of the Farm. ket shows fairly firm tone, and some hold- 
enough to buy everybody elseashareinthe| It is to be hoped that those lectures on | ers express gonfidence that the lower qual- 
enterprise. the value of farm training and nature study | ities will all be wanted before we can real- 
> which Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell’s ag- | ize much increase in the supply of fresh- 

At least 1849 petitioners have put them-/ricultural department is giving Saturday | gathered eggs. Some, however, are becom- 
selves on record in England as anxious to| mornings in Boston, before members and | ing anxious to sell, and for sales of medium 
legalize marriage with their deceased | friends of the Twentieth Century Club, / and lower grades easy prices have to be 
wives’ sisters; at least one finds it difficult | will not fail to be carefully digested by | accepted. Much of the stock here is un- 


would be safer to read the novel than ride 


with the chauffeur. 
ee 





































’ not personally interested should bother | Saturday morning, for instance, was full to| a considerable quantity is so badly mixed 
4 about the matter. Those personally inter-| the brim of truth. Professor Bailey was | or frozen as to find no outlet above 23 to 25 
| | ested, of course, would aiso include ladies | contrasting the farm boy’s life with that of | cents. Refrigerators are in fair demand, 
: attracted by their widowed brothers-in-law. | the average city-bred lad, and he had, of | and desirable lots are held firmly. Lower 

7 — — — course, to point out forcibly that the school | grades quiet. 

President Eliot’s popularity will un-/ of the farm is and must ever be,aschoolof| The feelings of dealers in cold storage 
doubtedly stand even the attacks that will | affairs. It is for this reason, as he roeog- | eggs have varied with the weather. A cold 
follow his frank and able diagnosis of mod-| nized, that a boy from the field, when he/| stormy spell greatly strengthened the mar- 
ern football. Right thinking on the subject | comes in competition with a school-edu-| ket for a time, while during the warmer 
seems already pretty well agreed that an | cated boy of the city, distances his rival. | dayg prices have been much weaker. On the 
amateur sport isin need of remedial meas- | The farm boy’s life is direct; he is always | whole, it looks as if many of the New York 
ures when it assumes so much the charac-/| dealing with real, not book, problems. | storage men would have to take loss after 
teristics of an exacting and money making | When he meets with a difficulty he does paying for the cost of the eggs and ex- 
business. not consult an authority or call in an ex-/| penses. 


— 








at this distance to imagine why anybody | those who hear them. The lecture of last | salable above a range of 27 to 29 cents, and | 








COW OF MANSELLE BREED. 





horns are yellowish white or greenish in 
color and large at the base, forehead broad, 
chest wide, flanks well developed, rump 
deep and square, and the shape in general 


that ot the beef breeds. 


The Mancelle is, in fact, distinctly a beef 
breed, the cows giving hardly milk enough 
for the calves. The tendency to fatten is 
very pronounced. The effect of the Short- 
horn cross was to increase the rapidity of 
fatness and to lessen the size of the bones, 
bea were too large in the original Man- 





fresh food is placed on partially consumed 
— * cows lose their appetite for all the 
ood. 


a 





The cranberry market remains steady, 
with no marked increase in value and with 
aa undertone of confidence on the part of 
holders. There is some indication of an in- 
creasing demand from the West and South, 
which ought to take care of the surplus at 
increased prices. In case of cont'nued cold 
weather, a rise in value would not be sur- 
prising. The situation at present looxs 
more hopeful than at this time last year, 
and a good demand is expected throughout 
this month and March. 





Twenty-five hens wili pay $31 a year be- 
sides their board if you buy everything they 
eat. Willa good cow pay that much?—L. 
C. Roberts, Hancock County, Me. 





GERMAN CATTLE CENSUS. 


When the Germans take a cattle census they 
do it in their usual thorough-going manner. The 
one now under way is taken by the local author- 
ities of each state and town, the enumerators to 
be paid by the town and not the State. Cattle 
fairs which were to occur on the date of the 
census must be postponed. 

USING THE OIL SPRAY. 





address, we will mail it to y« 





W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen, 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Nass, 
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—* pert, but solves it in the best way he can on 


According to the annual report of the 
State prison commission Néw York’s pris- 


ons breed tuberculosis as well as criminals | joms—to begin and to get done. Then, too ‘eutes 
among the various articles that 
—a condition which ought to interest even | pne farm boy leads a simple life and dens on —4 et,” ‘4 ie. 
not develop the desire for the non-essentials | Fred C. Croxton, an expert of the Bureau of | Winter they must be comfortably housed | ing the scale. The Standard Oil Company sup- 
Prisons are an unfortunately necessary dis- | of life that are so common in the city where| Labor, to @ correspondent of the Boston | 80d fed enough of proper foods to keep | plies a grade of cruneoll known as insecticide 
grace to humanity anyway; but chere is n0| much ingenuity and effort are all thetime| Transcript, “ ought to be interesting to | them in health, strength and vigor, as well | oll, which is considered most reliable. It goes 
excuse that will pass muster for allowing being wasted to entertain people who can- families in — J in levi : 
not entertain themselves. In the course of | stances, while to those who spend many The contineal hunting and digging for | "°*¥Y Pressure through & fine nozzle. 
° recent visit to Thompson’ food . 
Professor Patten of Pennsylvania has ap- pen Bailey — oa hay ali cemgt —* — may furnish a straw and sand is of as much im 
parently gone on record in favor of early | to establish schools of agriculture is one of| “Bread is termed ‘the staff of life. 1¢ | is exercise with the proper kind of food that | “**r!0d on in Alaska by the United Btates ve- 
marriage and both members as bread-win- | the most encouraging in modern education. | does not y this place on the of | stimalat prodaciien. 


the most unsympathetic in prison reform. 


them to be unsanitary. 





> 
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ners. Who’s to run the house and bring up 


discussed danger of race suicide. 


— 





If Connecticut Grange complains of ‘‘ too 








the spot. This brings about direct meth- 
ods and cultivates the two effects of prob- 


The Food Cost of Living. 


Practical Poultry Points. For the scale insect, crude petroleum is really 
effective, but the public hears too much of a few 


In this opinion we concur heartily. For | household costs. B fi Some fowls die for want of to 

the children is apparently a mere detail for | that is the best education which puts hands | combined Bi — var and meal , ability to | 1500 persons, many of whom report success, and 
future consideration. The theory seems to| and minds to work at the same time as | than three-fifths as much as its fresh | fall supply of grit the food will not pass | tables in nearly all parts of the territory south of 
be growing, however, and looks much more agriculture does. It is the school of the| Out of which : oo 

like a menace to humanity than the much- farm as long experience has shown which | spends, aen Ryo for f * ** is —98 ee a - 


+e problems of life. 





“How the average family divides its ex-| Contentment tends ito improve exg pro-| +26 iossesto use It freely. According to J.B. 


ad Smith, New Jersey State entomologist, its action 
That hens may give a profitable return in | seems to benefit old pear trees, — from kill- 





farther when heated to 80° and applied under 


EXPERIMENTAL WOKK IN ALASKA. 


portance as isthe proper kind of food. It| Maoy interesting experiments have been ENGINES, CUTTERS 


AND CARRIERS. 


THE A.T. STEARNS 
LUMBER CO., 


156 Taylor St., Neponset 


partment of Agriculture. Distribution was made, 
moreover, of vegetable and flower seeds to some 





‘ood. If they do not have a/| confirm the possibility of raising hardy vege 
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— cially important study. Lack of grit is a common eause of crop-| grass lands as whole can be most profitably used 


























much legislation’’ as the output of a law- “ ** 
A Biow at the Beef Trust. Ass preliminary to the recital of our | bound, especially, when the fowls have | s through The secretary says | i — Boston, Mass. 
making body that meets only every other ‘ eating grass fibrous doubtfa opportunities : 
year, what must be sald of the pitiable| The deoision against the beet trust is « femly’ is Gbtiely aeehionta enue: oo kind. * —— 
condition of neighboring States whose | much-needed rebuke against the bold law- | 3. to this pli — . — Never hatch an from lazy hens that | todav. sili 
zealous Solons assemble each year and to | !essness of trade combinations in general. ————— —— —— = produce few J— these only during the cone Oe CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS 
worry away the time from New Year’s to | The trast is clearly foand guilty of combin- | 1s, 4s under or ed por warm ceria nana ‘As breeders, In a prize article in ↄ Philadelphia paper, B. 
the hay season. Truly of the making of | 'gg to keep down the price of cattle and to — —— from the from hens that are prolific F. Lake of West Virginia tells how he makes ' CLARK'S REVERSIBLE 
laws and the drawing of salaries there is | keep up the geo ty meat, the | +0 768.64. This — — repre- cag producers — ‘ous pro- sre aiiban, the cimate ai bltee enecea” ther PLOW 
no end. * sce —————— ten sents studies in thirty-three cover. | ducers as hens, with vitality and feed the sro Snel hee, toting tah sale dag Wee See BUSH and BOO 
— | rete oe a 
real backbone. Of what use are the laws | railroads, by which the trust got lower — a 8 clean, and the nests and poeta n Rapmneng Prag Poth lhe fetion Cutaway Harr 
and the penalties for breaking them, if the rates than the public in general. average American family likes fresh : your fowls free from vermin Each house is expected to pay a profit above cost Serre ees cons of cart 
clamor of cranks and sentimentalists is to| The gist of the legal victory will be in its | Peef. It uses during the year 349 pounds, or Paraffia aud limewash the interior of food of $100. The food is wheat, oats, bran, cuts 90acres per day 
be heeded every time there is occasion for | enforcement. So enormous is the difficulty | Which is almost a pound # day. This So ee se cut clover and dry blood or beef meal, with fie bar bto W in, deer, | 
enforcement. Fortunately, law, order and |in really breaking up agreat trast by any | Smount of beef costs $50.05, and represents | _ The bes and heaviest grain is in the long | pienty of sharp grit, plenty of water, and the lice im wide. All of these von 
justice are pretty safe in the hands of of the law that some people be- 15.3 cents of every dollar spent for food. economical jfood for fowls than | Kept in check. The stock is kept up by incu- ‘wild mustard. char 
farmer juries and farmer officials of State. | lieve the practical end would be betcer se- | Second in importance is batter. The aver- | light refuse, so often served to them. bators and setting hens are also used. In short, — 
A few more of them in the legislatures and | cured by accepting the trusts as a fact, bat | *° family consume 117 pounds, a little less | The great value of the small bright mil- | the success of this establishment seems to be the foul piant. 
in Congress would do no harm. hedging them about closely with national ae ae ee This means | Jet seed — oy must gy — get —— — yaar’ apr Northern Send for eirculars. 
Tie newapagat qpen of the Posie Const | amin tone tiains — pended in getting the food is of more value PIG POTATO RESULTS CUTAWAY HARROW C0 
are passing around a bit of alleged news to ‘the hen than is the The tremendous Higganum, Conn.,U-5.% 


the purport that a leading orchardist has 
made arrangements to import five hundred 
tame monkeys from Panama, which he 
will muzz'e and train and put to work in his 


orchard. 1t is said that the labor agitators | the other 


have taken the idea seriously, and are en- 
tering their prctests against employment of 
this new kind of foreign labor. 


In his list of the essentials for improve- 
ment of the city milk supplies it is pleasing 
to note that Professor Sidgewick includes 
**a readiness on the part of the public to 
pay more for clean, sweet, pure milk.” It 
is time that more preaching was done to 
consumers. Farmers cannot afford to pro- 
duce gilt-edge milk at three cents a quart, 
no more than they can raise fancy apples or 
strawberries to sell at the price of second- 



















victory of the people over a trust extend or :54.5 quarts the year, makes We have known the most successful egg — 
————— —— cet eee ee ee — — 
daily needs o whole public. If success » It requires 21.32 to pay milk- | divided ration of corn cooked meat, 1 4 4 4 
tal.y enforced, the result will tend to check wan. This is siz and one-half cents out of | ‘hey would eat of both. Sometimes slaugh- need! Read his Ad. 
in @ manner very bene-| every one of these dollars. Three eggs a | *t : 
ficial to the rights of the people. day seem te the Doe You Wish To Plant Any 
But the real final safeguard against un- | five 








a | FRUIT, FOREST, EVERGREEN or ORNAMENTAL 


possibility of pot: a The * 2 TREES, SMALL FRUITS, SHRUBS 

0 : 

grows the margin between price of cattle | Flour and meal dew ’ 
and price of meat, the greater the certainty | 680 pounds uxs, ROSES, HEDGI 

that rivals will enter the field. Competi- $16.76, or other nursery stock? If so, write us. We can 


guarantee satisfac- 
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|THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO.. 


(INCORPORATED) 
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NEW CANAAN, CONN. 








erable Urgency to ser, us ue vvra vs⸗ 
prevailing makes it necessary to move stock | to rescue the 
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“For the Land's 


(Clipping from New York Press) 
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he received $18,750. 
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é $20,000 FROM BIS POTATO MINE. 
New Jersey Farmer Has Been Shippiag a. 
Carload a Day All Summer. 

Goecial to The Press. 
DEERFIELD, N. 3; Aug. 2.—Thomas 4. 
Tice planted 190 acres of ground with white 


potatoes last spring. and is practicallv as- 
sured of a small fortune. The largest yield 


is ‘ : scale 
harvested to. the sere OF 
| bus 
ved 
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Mr. Tice says: “J have used Bowker’s Fertilizers for ten 
years with good results. This year I planted potatoes on » 
twenty acres of heavy land that had previously been in sod 
and corn. I used no other dressing than Bowker’s Po- 
tato and Vegetable Fertilizer at the rate of one-half ton to 
the acre. The fertilizer made the vines look extra heavy, and 
when we dug the potatoes they were smooth and less grubby 
than where some other brands were used. The crop was 
harvested in August, and yielded goo baskets per acre. I won 
Jirst prizes at three county fairs on potatoes grown with 
Bowker’s Fertilizers. I have used forty tons of Bowker’s 
Fertilizers this year, and shall increase my order for next 
season. I am very well satisfied with the results, both in 
the vines and the quality and quantity of the potatoes.” 












































It will pay you to read our large illustrated catalogue (which we send free) or 
to consult our nearest Local Agent before you buy your fertilizers this season. 


BOWKED 2 sae ame 


(Kindly address office nearest to you) 






























The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Feb. 8, 1905. 
Shotes 

and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....3401 4,620 20 30,076 1081 
Last week... .3834 5,790 35 29,906 1353 
One year ago0.3591 10,135 29,806 1468 


Horses, 456. 


Prices on Nerthern Cattle. 


BeeF—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
@.50; second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.00@6.40; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.50@2.50. Western steers, $3.00@6.50. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
¢wo-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30q@4.80c; 
extra, 4@7.15¢c; lambs, $5.00@8.10. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 43 @5c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, §$2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 6}@6ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@7j¢ # ID. 

Hrprs—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
$jc. 

CALF SKINS—13@l14c @ tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

CALLOW—Brighton, 3@34c @ th; country lots 
2@2hc. 

PELTS—60@85c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At Brighten. 

At Brighten. J 8 Henry 16 

JS P& Chaa- R Connors 

_bourn 22 H A Gilmore 16 
F L Libby 19 20 Scattering 50 
Thompson & L Stetson 65 
Hanson 40 197 Abrams& Fay 30 
WM Fellows 32 6 J Gould 4 
M D Holt&Son 17 2t AC Foss 15 
SE Eaton 16 8 W Zoler 6 
F W Wormwell 11 OH Forbush 9 
A D Kilby 5 1 GeoCheney 9 
Deasie & Co 15 F K Eagles 9 
F H Webster H Buxton 5 
&Co 19 40 W_W Mills 12 
E R Foye 10 1 TJ Moroney 9 
A Wheeler 9 


New Hampshire 
At Brighten. New Yerk. 
JH Neal 18 At Watertewn. 


J W Barrett 13 Brighton D M 

F L Cotton 24 8 96 

AtNEDM& Weel D Fisher 21 
; Ce. At Brighten. 

Sargent & Gor- GN Smith 18 
don 16 2 


At Watertown. Western. 
W F Wallace 50 100 At Brighten. 


Vermont. M Goldberg 18 
_ At Watertown. JJ Kelley 125 
8 H Combs 18 88 98 
Bal. on late 8 & Haley 112 
rain 7 100 NEDM& Wool 
=o EDM & Weel Co i 
oe. 
BF Ricker 9 4 AINE DG & Weel 
J B Goodrich 7 65 oe. 
FS Atwood 9 Swift & Co 299 
_ At Brighten. Morris Beef Co 602 
JS Henry 8 At Watertewn. 
J Gould 220 
Massachusetts. J A Hathaway 1084 
At Watertewn. 
JS Henry 14 Canada. 
O H Forbush 18 


At Watertown. 
HF Whiuney 4 JS Henry 1 





Expert Traffic. 

trices noticed last week on export States cat- 
Ue at English markets hold the same position 
this week. The latest cable places cattle at 11@ 
llic,d.w. A few tops sold in London at 12c. 
Sheep also remain unchanged at 12@13¢, d. w. 
Shipments are quite heavy, with 3214 cattle, 2271 
sheep and 9 horses started and on the way. Two 
boats held over for next week. Itis hardly ex- 
pected that prices will improve at present, 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer 
Sardinian, for Glasgow, 250 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
~ dorses by C. Lawson. On steamer Sachem, for 
Liverpool, 300 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
“So cattle, 1055 Canada sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 
* ‘ttle by J. Gould. On steamer Devonian, 
o" Liverpool, 589 cattle, 1216 sheep by Swift & 
“0.5 598 cattle by Morris Beef Company. On 
~ ‘wer Columbian, for London, 299 cattle by 
Swift & Co,; 302 do. by Morris Beef Company ; 100 
fo by J. A. Hathaway. On steamer Caladonian, 

or Manchester, 621 cattle byJ.A.H. — 
Herse Bariness. 

Market prices continue strong for anything 
800d from the West. Good draft horses cost too 
high to ship here from the West at @ profit; sev- 
*ralcars of Towa, Illinois and Missouri horses 


Were received within the week, selling from $100 


““<". Second-hand horses are not plenty. Af 
ver, Brockway’s sale stable moderate sales 
of sn vllced._ A pair of well-matehed big horses, 
»_, v tbs, sold at $515. Various sales at $25@ 


150. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable x | 


me of Indiana horses by Mr. Karn, of 1100@1700 
* <o\d at $150@250. Good chunks sold at $160@ 








Vi ue sion, 





210. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s 4 freight cars of 


Western horses sold at $100@225; a good average 
week. At H. 8. Harris & Son’s 3 express and 2 
freight cars of Western sold from $100@225. At 
Moses Coleman & Scns were sold 50 head, with 
one very choice speed and family horse at $500. 
Sales mostly at $50@135. 

Unien Vards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—Beef cattle in the shape of fair to 
good cows are not especially plenty, and, asa 
result, prices were favorable to the seller by jc, 
strong, to }c. Many of the cows were sold at 
23@2}c. Western cattle, 44,@6c. H. F. Whitney 
sold 6 cows and 1 bull, weighing 5340 ibs, at 3c; 4 
cows and 1 bull, of 4060 Ibs, at $2.10. R. Connors 
sold 16 cows, 700@1000 tbs, at 13@$3.20. O. H. 
Forbush sold 1 bull, of 1330 ibs, at 3jc; 1 small 
bull, 770 ibs, at $2.65; 1 cow, of 870 ibs, at 3c, $1 
off; 1 cow, 900 ibs, at 24c, $1 off; 2 cows, 1760 ibs, 
at 2}c; 2 cows, 1460 ibs, at 2c; 1 cow, 850 Ibs, at 3c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Prices are not strong, but fairly sustained, 
with choice cows at $50@68. Extra cows, $40@ 
48; common cows sell at $25@38. 

Fat Meas. 

Western, advanced ic, at 4j@fc. Local hogs, 
6$c, d. w., also ic higher. 

Sheep Heases. 

Range on sheep and Jambs a trifle stronger on 
best grades. The arrivals were somewhat light 
from the West, separate from exports. Sheep at 
$3@7 15 PY 100 ths. Lambs at $5@8.10 P 100 tbs. 
At this season of the year good quantity of 
dressed Western lambs ariives. 

Veal Calves. 

The market supplies are in keeping with last 
week, and do not increase as yet to any amount, 
Prices are well sustained on anything desirable. 
Sales at 740, 7¢, 63c, 6c down to 5c, as to quality. 
A small lot of calves sell at $3.50 a head. Slim 
calves sold atic P tb. 


Live Pealtry. 

The supply is largely Western of 45,000 Ibs at 
stronger prices. Fowl! sel] at 12}@13}c; chickens, 
12}@13}c; roosters, 9c Ib. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—J. 8. P. & Chadbourn, 25; Libby Bros.» 
40; Thompson & Hanson, 110; W. M. Fellows, 
90; M. D. Holt & Son, 45; F. W. Wormwell, [6; A. 
D. Kilby, 12; Deasie & Co., 15; E. R. Foye, 7. 


New Hampsnire—J. W. Barrett, 7; F. L. Cotton, @ 


9; Sargent & Gordon, 20; W. F. Wallace, 100. 

Vermont—B. H. Combs, 25; balance on late 
train, 80; B. F. Ricker & Co., 40; J. B. Gooarich, 
10; F. 8, Atwood, 30: J. 8. Henry, 40. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 65; U. H. Forbush, 
2; R. Conuors, 14; H. A. Gilmore, 20; scattering, 
125; L. Stetson, 60; George Cheney, 22; F. K. 
Eagles, 8; H. Buxton, 2; W. W. Mills, 30; T. J. 
Moroney, 4. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 17. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1029 sattle, 3294 sheep, 29,886 
hogs, 724 calves, 170 horses. From West, 403 
cattle, 3000 sheep, 29,500 Logs, 170 horses. Maine, 
254 cattle, 294 sheep, 28 hogs, 350 calves. New 
Hampshire, 55 cattle, 16 calves. Vermont, 8 
cattle, 40 calves. Massachusetts, 291 cattle, 58 
hogs, 301 calves. New York, 18 cattle, 300 hogs, 
17 calves. 

Tuesday—In absence of export cattle, only 
1029 cattle were yarded; all for the home trade. 
The demand appeared to be fairly good for such 
cattle as offered. Some good cattle came on the 


from 13@3}c, mostly. H. Buxton sold 3 cows, 850 
Ibs, at 24c; 1 cow, 1000 Ibs, at 3c.: T.J. Moroney 
sold 9 cows, averaged 1000 Ib3, 2%c. H. 1A. Gil- 
more suld 16 cattle, M0@1000 ths, at 13@3c. O. H. 
Forbush‘sold 3 cows, 2730 Ibs, at 3ic; 1 cow, 900 
Ibs, at $2.36; 1 cow, 920 Ibe, at $2.65. A. Wheeler 
sold 7cows and 1 bull, 900@1000 ibs, at 3c. 


lastances at $70. Common cows, $25@35. Libby 
Brothers had a supply of milch cows and sold a 
few choice ones at $50@58; | at $40; 5 at $40; with 
sales at, $30@40. J. 8S. Henry sold cows from 
$35@56; 2 at $60 a head. 
Veal Calves. 

In demand at strong prices, with best sales at 

74¢c, down to Sc th, with easy sales. 


—Richard Burton, in The Atlantic. - [nag recentiy r 


Criterion. Winner Special pria 


at Boston Terrier Club Show, 1904. by Dr. 
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fancy cows, $50 each; 10 cows. $25@45; 2 oxen of 
3240 Ibs, at Se; 20 calves, je. a fancy lot. F. 0. 
Thompson seid 62 sheep, 115 Ibs, at 44¢; 20 lambs, 
‘3 hs, 6c; 52 veale, 120 Ibs, at cle. 




















ens, tb — 

Chickens, common, mixed sizes, P D.. 

Old cocks, ? ee 
stall fed, doz 


Pigeons, common, ? doz. 1 





Roosters, PH W.......--, --..0-----0+----00-- 


Nore—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20 
an, 00. sana. caly. 


Vt.& N. H. assorted sizes. .............. 
shern 





— 


Perret er — 





—— 


— 222 


New York twins, extra. 
ork firsts 





Vermont twins, seconds...........-..--..-. 
Sage 


— 


—222 





. Green Mountain, P bu.... 
do. Hebrons, ® bu ............-..------ 
Maine, P bbl ...............-----.... 
Sweet potatoes, P bbi.... ...-. 


Apples— 
Briawins, large, choice, P bbl. —* 
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comes miry or out of repair be must keep it 





























































bbl; gram 
Graham Plear.—Quoted ut $3 25@5 00 # bbl. 


rotted td 31 toe 2 tor oat ond grout. 


.—The market 1s firm at $3 55@ 


Corn.— Su % 
: Ee eee SHORT ee 
No. 8, new, yellow, S4c. 





Barley .—Feed barley, 46@50c. 














SMALL FARM COLD STORAGE PLANT FOR 
Fruit, EtTc.—G. B. F., Middlesex County, Mass. : 
(Reply, by Madison Cooper, Refrigerating en- 


nishing a refrigerating apparatus which will 
produce as good results as may be obtainable by 


writer during the past two ar three years. Asa 
result some estimates have been prepared which 
show that a room containing about one thousand 
cubic feet of space with a capacity of about one 
hundred barrels of apples can be completely built 
and equipped for about three hundred dollars. 


of a new building, but assumes that the room 
would be built in a building already constructed. 
A room of the above description could be thor- 
oughly insulated and equipped with the gravity 
brine system and chloride of calcium process for 
abeut the figures mentioned. By cooling a room 
with brine circulation and having the room 
weil insulated as good results may be obtained 
as are possible as with any cold storege plant. 
This room might be divided during the summer 
by a partition, so that one-half or one-third 
of the room would need to be cooled. This 
small space could be used for the storing of 
berries, eggs, etc., for a comparatively short 
time. The partition would be temporary and 
would be removed and taken out of the room 
when the room was used for apples, etc., during 
fall or winter. The question of cost of operating 
aroom of one hundred barrels capacity would 
depend largely on how much the repm was used. 
Therefore, no accurate estimate could be made. 
Roughly, I should say that twenty tons of ice 
would do the work for the entire year. In order 
to produce temperature of 30°, which is best for 
apples and most other goods, it would require 
the use of salt, probably from one to 1} tons dur- 
ing the year. With ice put up during the winter 
and stored on the premises, the cost should not 
exceed fifty cents per ton, and the cost of salt 
would probably be $7 per ton. Say roughly that 
the entire cost of operating this room summer 


the room was used and how well it was insu- 
lated. The labor and attention required is very 
small. An average of half an hour each day 
would be ample. The temperature can 
be regulated very closely by inspecting the 


% | thermometer twice dally and using a larger or 


smaller amount of salt. There is no question but 
what you could operate a small plant of this 
kind for less than one-half what it would cost 
you for storage charges in alarge cold storage 
house in the city. I speak now about a plant of 
five hundred barrels capacity. Of course the 


sach back lot afterward buys a lot adjoining it, 
and between it and a highway, he can no longer 
pass over your land as before, but must go out 
the other way. Andso long as he does have such 
aright, he must goin such a place as you desig- 
nate, if it be a reasonable place. If you mark out 
a road or a way along the fence, or on the 
ground, he should confiae himself to 


7 
J 
if 


ft 
HH 
‘i 
it 
Eiee 
< 833% 
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good condition if he waats touse it. Your duty 


js done when you allow him to cross; you are 
not obliged to smooth his pathway for him and 
rake out the sticks and stones. 





ROADSIDE FRUIT ANIONUTS. 





e⸗ Swale, ton... 9 0 
Straw, prime rye............... — -21 OF 
S —— 


gineer and architect.) The practicability of fur- 


the large modern cold-storage houses, and yet at 
a price within the reach of the better class of 
farmers, has been given some thought by the 


This would 'ea room about 10x12x9 feet high. 
The estimate, of course, does not include the cost dred 


and winter would be $20. It might vary twenty . 
‘per cent. either way, dependiag upon how much 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. - 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall interested in the estate of MA 
C. SAWYER, late of » in said 


WHEE 48, John L. Ambrose and Ciaren 
0! " ce 
H. beeen ue executors of the will of 
first account of theke pdminioteats the 
— —— 
a a 
to be at Camb in said County, 
twenty-eighth da uary, A. D 
ad —* in t . — 1» tO en 
‘ u have, w same 
allowed. F aches 
executors are ordered to serve this 
by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
. before sa:d Court, or by publishing the 
once in each week, for three successive 
_ in the — ng tg et oe ye 
publi n Boston, jas! 
cation fo be one day, at least, before’ said 
Court, and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interes in the 
estate seven — at least, before said Court. 
tness, RL 


Wi J. 
First Judge of said Court, this fourth day ot 
jun- 


Heth 


H 


ill 





and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To all sons interested in the estate of 
of Wakefield, 


deceased 
tratrix of the estate of said d has 
for the first and 
"You are hereby elted to appear at a Probate 
——— at Cambridge in sald County 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
‘PROBATE COURT. 


To the nelre-s6-lost nese of kin, Yer gp one 
ELVIRA CLARK LEA VITT, tate of Melrose 
said intestate. 








FARMERS’ WANTS. 
ONE CENT A WORD 





oLP SPRiNG— Managers, 


OSCIENCE AGENCY, | * 
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| c« the farmer who under- 


zi Potash@ 
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AR GOLD FIELDS 


stands how to feed his 

a crops. Fertilizers for Corn 

' Must contain at least 7 
per cent. actual 









+, Send for our books—they il 
tell why Potash is as necessary | 

to plant life as sun and rain; E 
sent free, if you ask. Write \ 

to-day. * 
GERMAN KALI WORKS i 
93 Nassau Street. New York. 









Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. ; 
PROBATE COURT. 


said To all persons interested in the estateof ELIZA 
County 


W. HILL, 
a , late of Arlington, in said 


ted ————— the second aeco 
Bis administration upon the estate of said de- 


are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

a} 

tobe held at Cambridge, in said County, 

fourteenth da: of February,A. D. 1905, a8 

o’clock in the forenoon. te thow cause, if 
have, why the same should not be al 


said administrator is ordered to serve this 
by delivering & copy thereof to all per- 
interested in the fourteen days at 
said Oourt, or by publishing the 

week, for e@ successive 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 














ourt. 
McINTIRE, E 
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W. B. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth ef Massachusetts. 
MIDDLE# EX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested Ia the estate of JAMES 
MORPHY, late of Melrose, in said County, de- 









ceased. ‘ 
HEREAS, Phillip F. Murphy, the administ 
tor of the of said Gasensed, has rs 


count of his administration upon the estate oi 
said deceased. 

You are hereby elted to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-eighth day of February, A. D. 1 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any Es ay have, why the same should not be al- 

ow 


And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
all persons in ted in the estate, fourteen 
days, at least, before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, In the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, postpaid, a copy of this citation 
toall known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, ARLES J. MvINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this thirty-first da of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 

PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other: 
interested in the estate of THERESIA HAM. 
MER alias THERESE HAMME<3, late of Som- 
erville, in sal ——— eceased. 

WHEREAS s certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
has been presented to sald Court, for 





should not be % 
os ta ener — 

D 8 citation 

nee in each — — — * veeks, in 


to ali known persons interested in the estate, 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE Bare. 
First Judge of suid Court, this first day of Feb- 
e year one thousand nine hundred 
and five. W. E. ROGERS, Register. 





PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
persone 7 in the estate of GARDNER 
. CHAPIN, late of Medford, in said County, 


d 
EREAS, a certaia instru t purportin, 
Ww last will and testament of sald 


to 

deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Flora L. Judkins, who prays that let- 

testamentary pang Bocgeeee to her, the execu- 
therelu named, giving a surety on her 
are cited to at a Probate 
id at Lowell, in said County 
on the twenty: day of Feb- 

at nine o’clock in the fore- 
cause, if any you have, why the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all interested in the estate of MAR- 
GARET M. CASLER, late of Little Falls, in 
the of Herkimer and State o New 
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“Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 

LADIES’ KNITTED GOLF VEST. 
Materials required: 2 hapks Scotch knit- 
ting worsted, 2 spools of knitting silk, + 
yard bias satin, 1 roll of braid, 10 buttons. 
Use No. 3 or 4 bone or rubber needles. 
Cast on 72 stitches, knit 3, purl 3, alter- 
nately across the row, knit and purl in this 
way for 3 rows, then reverse the pattern, 
having the 3 knitted stitches come under 
the purling, and the purled stitches under 
the knitted ones for 3rows. This givesa 
pattern of checks. Knit the back 48 of 
these checks Jong, knit off 8 checks for 
shoulder, bind off 8 for the neck and leave the 
remaining 8 for the other shoulder, knit the 
8 checks for checks in depth ; this is 12 times 
across. Now widen at the front edge for 17 
stitches, then wider, both front and back 
edges for every other row for 3 checks, 
cast on 21 stitches, making 7 checks for 
under arm, knit 3 checks, widening on 
the front edge as heretofore and keeping 
the back edge straight, knit one check with- 
out widening at either edge, then narrow at 
the end of each row, both front and back 
for 6 checks, knit straight for 18 checks. 

Now begin at the front and knit within 7 
checks of the under-arm seam, turn and 
knit back to the front without removing the 
needles from the work, then to within 8 
checks, then to 10, then to 12, now narrow 
1 stitch at the frunt edge, knit back to the 
thirteenth check, narrow at front edge, knit 
to fourteenth, knit back to the front and 
bind off, bind the edge of the front part of 
the vest with braid. 

Underface the front edge of the vest with 
bias satin for about four inches. To make 
the button-holes, put a strip of firm cloth 
under the edge, between sstin and knitting, 
and having marked the places with a thread, 
stitch with sewing machine on each side of 
the thread twice around, to hold the wool 
threads, then cut between the stitching and 
work as any button-hole. Before making 
up the vest, put in each indented check a 
star embroidered with knitting silk any 
contrasting color. Eva M. NILEs. 








Bad Memories. 
Many people complain of having a bad 
memory, as if it were something they could 
not help, like a headache, or some similar 
ailment ; yet even that can be helped now- 
adays by the application of a litile common 
sense. After all, there is nu reason why 
anybody should have a bad memory. It is 
merely a matter of training, and is, more- 
over, a matter in which it is never too late 
to attend to its training. For grown-ups 
many methods are advocated, all of them, 
no doubt, based on the principle of mental 
concentration. In a young child the faculty 
can be cultivated by making the child de- 
scribe everything it has seen in its morn- 
ing walk, taking care that no fact is exag- 
gerated, but that strict attention is paid to 
truth in every detail. In the matter of 
memorizing it is an excellent plan to let the 
child learn one line of poetry a day, which 
it should repeat the following morning, 
and at the end of a week it will be able to 
say the seven lines. The young brain 
should not be overloaded with knowledge, 
but allowed to assimilate a fragment each 
day. 


A Dry Shampoo. 

**T’ve got to shampoo my hair, and, oh 
how I dread the cold that is certain to fol- 
low! ” sighed the delicate girl. 

**Do you dry it carefully ? ”’ 

** Always, but it makes no difference. I 
never wash my hair without suffering from 
cold and neuralgia.’’ 

“Well, then, why don’t you try a dry 
shampoo? ”’ 

** No water?” 

**Not a drop. Have several clean brushes, 
an old silk handkerchief and some good bay 
rum. Part tae hair through the middleand 
again across behind the ears. Brush gently 
in long even strokes, but firmly enough to 
reach the scalp and remvuve all dust and 
dandruff; then separate the hair in small 
strands, shaking each well to dislodge any 
remaining particles of dust. Brush again, 
using anotber clean brush, and finish by 
wiping each strand with a clean, soft hand- 
kerchief. You will be delighted to see how 
bright the hair is. Apply bay rum to the 
scalp with a small sponge and rub it in well 
with the finger tips. Bay rum is a valuable 
tonic as well as an aid in keeping the hair 
soft and dry. A better preparation even 
than bay rum is the prepared bay 1um and 
quinine which any druggist can put up for 
you,”’ 

“Tt sounds awfully comfortable,’’said the 
delicate girl. ‘“I’ll give it a trial anyhow.” 








Neuralgia. 

It cannot be doubted that there are two 
sorts of neuralgia, very different frem each 
other in almost every respect, and yet too 
apt to be confounded. The one proceeds or 
arises from a local and circumscribed cause, 
which may in some cases be removed by a 
surgical operation or by magnetism. The 
other appears to depend upon a constitu- 
tional cause—that is, upon great derange- 
ment of the general health, and is treated 
successfully only by attention to this de- 
rangement. The latter species is usually 
seated in some of the most superticial 
nerves, returns at irregular intervals, in- 
duces little or no change in the appearance 
of the part affected, either during life or 
when examined after death, and may there- 
fore be supposed to havea constitutional 
or systematic origin, and not merely a local 
and circumscribed one. Some persons con- 
sider neuralgia to be dependent upon an 
inflammatory state of some portion of the 
nervous system, but I do not consider this 
correct. 

It is by no means rare to meet with in- 
dividuals who, without any physical or 
rational sign of organic disease, and some- 
times even while enjoying the most perfect 
health in other respects, suffer acute pain, 
occasionally eyen extremely acute pain in 
the interior of the chest. This pain may be 
momentary or of long duration, intermittent 
or continued, confined to one spot or dif- 
fused, fixed or movable, and sometimes it 
shoots by fits along the walls of the chest 
and the neighboring parts, in the course of 
the intercostal and anterior nerve or the 
chest, or the congeries of nerves in the arm- 
pit. It is frequently deepseated between 
the spine and shoulder blade. 

It is worthy of notice here that many 
young women are very subject to pain in 
the side, about the middle of the false ribs. 
This is commonly connected with some de- 
rangement in the health, poor blood, and 
sometimes more or less lateral curvature of 
the spine. Bleading is by no means proper 
in this affection, which is most certainly 
removed by those measures which tend to 
invigorate the system and establish the 
general health. 

Sometimes these pains are confined to the 
region of the heart, but frequently they ex- 
tend at the same time, or vicariously, over 
a greater or less portion of the lungs and 


tience and trust. 


very patient with you, is now 
authority by endeavoring to restore the bal- 
ance through the cold. 


one. It is anew theory, but one 
receiving a great amount of attention from 
those versed in such matters. 


the orgenic disease called 


posure, 
instances. 


ease influences its development. 

Whatever has the greatest effect in invig- 
orating the system and restoring all the 
functions of the body toa state of healtby 
action, will be almost uniformly of the 
greatest service in the treatment. Cod-liver 
oil and a mixture of iron and ammonia are 
excellent remedies. Of local remedies, 
either magnetism, galvanism or electricity 
will be found the most useful. ‘* When the 
pains are fixed,” said the late able French 
physician, M. Laennee, “1 have frequently 
relieved them by the long-continued appli- 
cation of two magnetized steel plates, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to throw the 
magnetic current existing between them 
through the affected pa .”’— Health. 





The Blessings of Old Age. 


It is good to have the old for confidants 
when you are happy, good to have their con- 
solation when you are sad. If your breast 
is torn with spiritual strife, or your heart 
bruised from grievous trials, go find some 
dear old friend who has suffered much. 
What comfort you get! He has met in close 
quarters the thing that affrights you, has 
passed through what you dread to undergo, 
and he has vanquished. it all through pa- 
An infinitely sweet and 
strong virtue of consolation belongs to ven- 
erable age, a virtue sanctified in the fires of 
suffering and purified through great griefs. 
Little by little these elders have been lifted 
into a higher life where the desires and 


envies and ambitions of the lower life, even 
the thirst for happiness, have vanished 
away. In them weno longer find anything 
but unalloyed kindness, self-forgetfulness, 
serenity in sacrifice. For a man sensitive 
to beauty of soul and to moral realities, 
the mere presence of a person whose 
face 
age, relights the flame of courage and 
strengthens the heart, even in the thick of 
the cruelest trials. 
bring with them the gift of peace; thuse 
who know resignation, do not simply teach 
it, but also communicate it. I am dumb 
with admiration before the moral splendors 
that hide quietly in certain lives of the 
aged. God alone is capable of measuring 
their richness. Such old age is the supreme 
flower of humanity. Surely I leve youth 
and know how to appreciate it. 
the blossoms of the earth gathered into one 
mass would equal the beguty that radiates 
from the brow of twenty years, and if all 
the tender light of the stars could be focused 
together, all the blue of the sky and the sea 
and of the mysterious depths of forests, it 
would not make anything comparable, O 
youth, to the light in your radiant eyes 
when hope dwells there, and love. And 
yet there is something more precious, more 
moving, whose radiance is rarer than your 
freshness; it is old age, come through the 
crucible of human griefs, refined like pure 
gold, of which the poet says: 


speaks of this beautiful old 


Those who have peace, 


Not all 


“ Let the flame leap forth from youthful eyes, 
The eyes of age shed light.” 
—Charles Wagner. 
Se — — — 
Exercise in its Relation to Colds. 
How are you today? Fairly well, thanks, 





with the exception of a slight cold. It 
might be taken for granted that if you made 
a point of asking your various relatives and 
friends if they ever suffer from colds, in 
nine cases out of every ten,I think the 
reply would be in the affirmative. 


It isan established fact, and practically 


accepted by almust every one, that by far 
the largest percentage of those ills which 
man is heir to, invariably commence with 
an ordinary cold in the head, or what is 
worse and much more serious, on the cheat. 
Personally, I must admit to having been 
subject to colds ever since I was a boy, but 
as the years have rolled on and my love of 
exercise has increased, the number of 
severe colds has lessened considerably. 


My own experience is that it is much 


easier to catch a cold than to persuade it to 
depart when once it has the run of your 
system. One thing I do congratulate my- 
self upon, and that is I never get a cold on 
the chest, and I consider this is mainly 
owing to my good chest and lung develop- 
ment. 


Now is it possible for us to get our bodies 


into such an excellent condition of fitness 
and robust health that we will thereby 
place ourselves in the enviable position of 
defying even the slightest approach of a 
chill to the body ? 


My answer is yes, it is possible. It isa 


fact certain, for I myself have proved it, 
and others also, to be the case. You can 
so build up your physical bedy and 
strengthen your resisting power against 
disease, as to be assured of not catching 
cold every time you may be exposed to a 
draught or the chilling air when leaving 
some warm room. 


But let me say here, that there is a most 


important point for your consideration. It 
is not so much by our happening to be ina 


a draught of cold, fresh air never did any 
one harm, but rather good) that a cold is 
contracted, but from an 
cause. If you catch a 
clearly demonstrates 
a discord ia your phy: 


AB 


You have in some way or other outraged 


the body, by making it the storehouse of 






Eustace Miles, in his valuable little book, 





stomach. Sometimes they exist simultane- 





“* Avenues to Health,” recently published, 











as to require the aid and exercise of consid- 
erable judgment to distinguish one from the 

other. This fact should inspire the patient 
with hope, and induce calmness and com- 
and it should lead the medical prac- 
titioner to offer his opinion cantiously and 
with some reservation in the majority of 
Neuralgia is met with much 
more frequently in some years than others, 
and it seems that the prevalent type of dis- 
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and he asserted that his freedom from colds 
for ten years was owing in great measure to 
this practice. 

There is no doubt that the cause of your 
catching cold lies mach deeper than the 
fact of being exposed to a sudden gust of 
cold, fresh air, or the steady insinuating 
draught from a door or partly-opened wit- 
dow. Fresh air, however cold, never yet 
did harm to any one, It is mainly because 
you are ran down, or you have been so busy 
about other things as to forget you have a 
body which requires attention and sys- 
tematic exercise to keep it up to that level 
of robust vigorous health and strength 
which should be yours continually. 

Think for a moment of the multitude of 
people who, despite their boasted intelli- 
gence, go to bed with their windows closed. 
These people who display such brilliant in- 
telligence over other matters appear to be 
grossly ignorant in regard to the simplest 
laws of life. Can any one marvel if they 
catch cold when they manifest snch lack of 
thought in matters pertaining to the health 
of their bodies. 

Take, for instance, the world-famous 
novelist, Emile Zola. What was the actual 
cause of his death? Nothing but lack of 
fresh air. The newspapers commented un- 
stintedly upon his death, but never a warn- 
ing was evoked with regard to the actual 
cause. Many lessons were taught with re- 
gard to his life, but the greatest lesson of 
allis found in the manner of his death. He 
went to bed with his windows closed, and 
there being a fire in the room it burnt up all 
the available oxygen. The fire did not draw 
properly, with the result that he and his 
wife were both wakened with a sense of 
suffocation. Zola attempted to cross the 
room to open the window, but never reached 
it, and the next day we read of his lament- 
able death. The lesson to be thus drawn is 
of great value.— Health. 





Measuring with the Eye. 
While I wasin a viothing store the other 


day I noticed a man wad his fist up and 
throw it down on the counter, and about 
the same timethe fellow behind the counter 
rushed up to him, carefully rolled his 
fingers up into the palm of his hand, 
clinched his fist, and threw it down beside 
the other man’s fist on the counte:. 


That was a way the clerk had of measur- 


uring the customer’s hand for a fit in 
gloves. 
fist with a smali one?”’ [asked him after 
the man had secured his gloves and de- 
parted. 
‘Sand I can generally tell, almost to the dot, 
the difference between the size of glove I 
wear and the size that will fit some other 
man. My eye is so trained that I rarely 
miss it.’’ 


** But how can you measure a big 


“*I know my number,” he said, 


He was right and proved it by calling the 


number of glove which fits my hand by a 
hurried glance at the hand, folded up, and 
put beside his on the counter. 


“You see,” he added, “it is largely a 


matter of practice, and really nothing ex- 
traordinary about it. Some men, particu- 
larly military men, become experts in 
measuring distance with the eye. 
men are expert in telling the weight of cer- 
tain articles. The expert shoe dealer could 
Jook at a foot and tell the number of shoe 
that will fit the foot. So clothiers can guess 
a man’s waist and leg measurement by a 
mere glance, if they really know their busi- 
ness, The eye, in the long run, is more 
accurate than the tape we use, in measur- 
ing, because the eye will take a more gen- 
eral view of the hand, the foot or the body, 
while the tape simply gives us the inches 
ene way and another.”’ 


Other 
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Fruit. 
Fruit alone will not sustain life for any 


great length of time, but helps to furnish a 
variety in the diet. 


It stimulates and improves appetite and 


digestion, relieves thirst, and introduces 
water into the system ; acts as a laxative or 
astringent, stimulates the kidneys and sup- 
plies the organic salts necessary to proper 
nutriment. 


Among the laxatives are figs, prunes. 


dates, nectarines, oranges and mulberries, 


The astringents are blackberries, dew- 


berries, raspberries, pomegranates, quinces 
oe cherries, cranberries and med- 


The kinds used for diuretics are 





Freud in Furs. 
Asa people we are very fond of fraud. 


We don’t much care for law, and we love 
to be fooled. In no line of commerce are 
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opera glasses on the 
death to the eyes. A 
theatregoing in the top gallery with poor 














Iem afraid,’ said the woman, “ that 
they are not good. They cost only $2.50.” 
“T thought so,” said thedoctor. ‘ That’s 
what’s the matter with your eyes. Poor 
opera glasses areruining them. If [ had 
my way there wouldn’t be a cheap pair of 
ket. They are 
of seasons of 





glasses for a steady companion are sure to 
damage the best pair of eyes in town. 


Better a hundred times let the glasses alone. 


If you have agood, strong pair, all right— go 
ahead and use them; if not, trust to the 
naked eye for making out the mysteries of 
the play. The sight will not suffer half 
much. 2 


*Pocr glasses will not focus properly. 


and anyone who uses them frequently, es- 
pecially at that distance from the stage, is 
sowing the seed of headaches, dancing 
lights and stars, wrinkles and a host of 
other ocular infirmi 


»?- Chicago Tribune. 
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Domestic Hints. 
TO DRESS AND COOK RABBITS. 
First twist head off and cut legs off; then with 





sharp blade of pocket knife cut crosswise of 
back, just through the skip, midway between the 
shoulders and hips. Pull the skin off either way. 
When nicely nude, singe. Then with keen- 
edged biade, holding rabbit in left hand (if you 
are right handed), cut carefully through the 
outer coverings from breast bone to lower ex- 
tremities. Take out the entrails cautiously, 
without cutting or tearing them. Then make 
clean with pure water. Cut up into pieces and 
place in vessel of clean water to soak over night. 
In the morning make your skillet quite hot, hav- 
ing put into it a lump of butter the size of an egg 
and twice the quantity of lard. Roll the pieces 
of rabbit in flour, place in skillet nicely and stew 
and fry for at least a half hour or forty minutes. 
Salt and pepper to suit thetaste. This isa fine 
dish for the weary and hungry. Try it. Or 
when it is nearly done take out a few pieces and 
place in your wire broiler and place in on the 
coals of a wood or cob fire for about one or two 
minutes, This isgrand. 


GRANDMOTHER'S SEED CAKES. 
Cream half a cup of butter (rather scant) and 


two cups ofsugar. Add four tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk and a little lemon or vanilla extract, 
and one good tablespoonful of caraway seeds. 
Siftin flour enough to make a stiff dough that 
can be easily rolied out, adding to each cup of 
flour cone teaspoonful of baking powder. This 
rule will take about two cups of flour. 


VIRGINIA BEATEN BISCUITS. 
To one quart of flour add one tablespoonful of 


butter and one-half teaspoonful of fine salt. Mix 
these well together, using sweet milk or cold 
water, and mix until the dough is as stiff as can 
be handled; then beat and beat until it becomes 
soft and pliable. Roll out an inch thick, cut and 
prick with a fork and oake in a moderately hot 
oven until they turn a nice brown. Must be 
eaten at once. 


CORNSTARCH PUDDING WITHOUT RGGS. 
One pint of new milk with six tablespoonfuls 


of corn starch, stirred to a paste; have one quart 
of milk in a double lined boiler, and while boiling 
hot, stir in one coffee cupfull of sugar, and the 
corn starch dissolved in the cold milk. 
with lemon or vanilla, and stir constantly until 
it thickens. Turn it into a glass or a china bowl 
and serve hot. 


Flavor 


CHATEAUBRIAND OF BEEF. 
Take the undercut of a large sirloin of beef or 


the whole fillet if for a large party; cut the best 
part into two inch thick steaks, slightly flatten 
them with a cutlet bat, trim off all skin and fat 
let them lie for a short time in sweet oll, season 
with pepper, and broil over a clear fire. When 
both sides are nicely browned sprinkle the 
steaks with salt, and finish cooking more slowly. 
They should, however, be slightly underdone, 
and care must be taken in turning them with 
tongs that the meat be not pierced or the juices 
willescape. Mix together on a plate a small pat 
of fresh butter with finely chopped parsley, pep- 
per, salt and lemon juice, put a bit on each 
steak, pour a little rich sauce round, and garnish 
the dish with fried potato straws. Serve very 
hot. 


SPONGE PUDDING. 
One pint of sweet milk, one-half cup of sugar, 


one-half cupful of flour, one-half cupful butter 
and five eggs. Wet the flour with part of the 
milk; then add the remainder and vook ten 


beaten whites and stir . Bake in a 
two-quart double boiler. Serve with a butter 
and sugar sauce. 


} 





Hints to Housekeepers. . 
A fad of women this winter is to add to 
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places have a style of their owa, quite distinct 
from the early winter models, and can usually 
oc depended upon to give an idea of the fashions 
of the coming season. Aside from thin, white 
gowns, there are any nnmber of heavy linen in 
colors, and shades of oyster and pearl white; 
dotted and figured musiins, nets and other light 
fabrics. A show wiprdow full of these at- 
tracted attention this wevk. One gown was in 
heavy rose-pink linen, and was simple enough to 
please any one who is weary of trimming, em- 
broidery and lace. The waist was made round 
and low over a guimpe of batiste embroidery 
striped with narrow Valenciennes. There was & 


flat bertha collar with three tabs in front and 
two in the back. These and the collar were very 
lightly touched with embruidery, a few lozenges 
done in heavy white padded work. 


The waist 
was laid in tucks running up and down, witha 


plain front panel. The sleeves were full to the 
elbow,where they were caught in a cuff, which 
matched in design the berths collar. The skirt 
was plaited and had a flounce effect, made by 
cutting the linen at intervals into points, which 
were stitched fiat across the plaits. These were 
embroidered to match the waist. 


e%s Another simple gown was developed in 


dotted white muslin, having a Dresden pattern 
of pink flowers. The waist was made witha 
finely tuck+d yoke of the mualin, below which 
was a broad band of white embroidery insertion. 
This was of an exquisite quality, resembling the 
best handwork. It was put on in points, one 
point turning upwards directly in front, and the 
others turning towards the shoulders. The 
collar was of white embroidery, with a line of the 
colored muslin at the top ofthe band. The waist 
had a plain front panel defined on the sides with 
broad tucks, while the tiniest of tucks from there 
to the arm hole furnished fullness. There was a 
very broad girdle ot soft pink silk. The skirt 
had the same kind of a panel front as the waist, 
and was trimmed with four graduated tucks 
above the deep hem. 


e%e A very pale blue Swiss gown for dancing 


was in the same group. This wasa truly charm- 
ing little frock, and was combined with many 
yards of Valenciennes insertion of one inch 
width. The collar and yoke of the gown were of 
the insertion, and theré was a bertha of Swiss 
almost covered with lace. The insertion was 
arranged in points on this bertha, and a ruffle of 
matching lace edge was added. Theplain, round 
bodice and the skirt were striped all around with 
bands of insertion, the lines running up and 
down. Near the knees a band of insertion ex- 
tended around the skirt, heading a shaped 
flounce, also striped with lace. A border of lace 
and insertion finished the flounce. The sleeves 
were elbow puffs, striped with insertion and fin- 
ished with a ruffle which matched the bertha. 
A girdle of blue taffeta was narrow and fastened 
with a rosette. 


«*e At another place was seen a pretty white 


net, covered with an organdie design in green 
and yellow orchids. The skirt of this gown was 
amazingly full, and was made to appear more 
ample because of the five full rufies, which 
trimmed the skirt toa point above the knees. 
Theruffies were edged on either side with the 
narrowest of Valencennes lace. The full waist 
was low-necked, and was trimmed around the 
de. ollete with a lace-edged ruffle and a wreath 
of green and yellow orchids made of chiffon and 
satin. The sleeves were short puffs trimmed 
with ruffles. A green sash with ringed ends was 
worn. 


** One feature noted atthe beginning of this 


season bids fair to remain in highest favor, and 
that is the transparent guimpe or yoke, Atleast 
a third of allthe gowns seen lately have been 
made with a thin guimpe and collar, and most of 
these had corresponding undersleeves. 
fashion is extremely pretty and feminine, and 
it should be encouraged to stay as long as possi- 
ble. Such lovely thin fabrics are offered at 
prices within reach, suitable for guimpes and un- 
aersleeves. Handkerchief linens and batistes 
embroidered in tiny flower designs or eyelet em- 
broidery, some of them striped with Valencien- 
nes insertion, are to be had from $1.75 to $5 »& 
yard. Some of these embroideries are as wide 
as forty-five inches. Thisissurely an embroid- 
ery year. The shops are full of the loveliest 
flouncings, bandings, and edgings, not to speak 
of allovers. The flouncings are sometimes wide 
enough to serve for making skirts, in which case 
all-over embroidery to match is purchased for 
the waist The prices are really very moderate, 
considering the beauty and elegance of the 
work. 


The 


e*. Broderie Anglaise, or eyelet embroidery, is 


still verygjmuch the thing, and most of the all- 
over embroideries and flouncings are of this 
order. The robe patterns, too, both in linen and 
batiste, are in eyelet designs. The heavy raised 
embroideries are also popular, and there is a 
high-dot design which is much sought for, 
apparently. How itis to be successfully laun- 
dered is a mystery. 


o®%, Very handsome are the embroidered bands 


in linen, crash and batiste, which are to be used 
for trimming linen and other wash dresses. 
There is plenty of room left on either edge to 
allow for attaching to the plain fabric. These 
bands will be used for panels, almost all the new 
skirts requiring something of this sort. 


e%e There is no uvuve @ a1 apout tne 
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surplice 
of inch-wide black velvet ribbon, two little 


bows of the velvet showing where the surplice 
joined. The skirt was laid in side plaits stitched 
flat part of the way, and 


was trimned above the 
of the velvet ribbon. A nar- | 
of velvet was provided. 
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Snow wanted 


washing, and [ just done 


_ smi Spplicant was not tall and slim lik 
Jane, nor was she fair. } 0 

probabl ph 
y considezed herself as good as any 


of terms is ofte 
seen in the announcement “ Tonsorial Par. 


t I went in 

wher shop the other day in search an 
bootblack who was usually to pe found 
there. He was, however, at this time a}. 
sent from his post of duty, and I said to the 
looking American 


“* The colored brother is not here,” 

“TI want you to understand, sab,” was 
the quick reply, “that he is no brother of 
mine. My ancestors libed wid George Wash- 
ington down in Virginia, and we are real 
aristocrats, not low-down niggers.” 

Thus do we find distinctive Conditions 
and degrees everywhere. When | rub 
celestial wings with Queen Elizabeth in 
the other world, I suppose she wil! look 
down upon me as one of the American say- 
ages that were discovered in the spacious 
days of her sovereignty. 7 

A fanatic advanced a funny theory whey 
the Tucker verdict was declared last week 

“Why,” he said, “* the boy was not tried 
by a jury of his peers.” | 

** What do you mean? ” [ inquired, after 


this strange assertion. 


“ Why, simply that if he had been trieq 


by boys of his own age he would have been 
acquitted.” 


This was a strange retlection on the jury 


system which often goes astray, and which, 
in the instance mentioned, has caused no 


snd of controversy. Twelve good men and 


true might have done well enough in more 
primitive times, but at present, owing to 
the complications and subtleties of legal ar- 
guments, they often don’t know where they 
are. 


The jury box is not a pleasant place, but 


it is bester than the prisoner’s cage, though 
the former often sends forth surprising ver- 
dicts. 


Without finding fault with the recent jury 


in Middlesex County, which seems tw have 
been composed of intelligent and conscien- 
tious men, it may be reasonably asked if a 
dozen fools know morethan three wise men 
who never went to sea in a bowl. 





The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“ The Will Divine 
Has oftentimes designs that must confound 
Our vigilance und zeal.’ —Maeterlinck. 


“ The priest Gopon, the leader and ideal of tne 


men, in his golden vestments, holding aloft the 
cross and marching at the head of thousands of 
workmen through the Narva gate, miraculously 
escaped a volley which laid low half a hundred 
persons.”’ 


The entire civilized world cannot but 


stand in awe before the events of this past 
w in Russia, and the earnest student of 
aff 
signifiéance of the words, “Be still and 
know that lam God.”’ For never was the 
divine leading more impressively mani- 
fested from the time when the cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night led the chil- 
dren of Israel on their pilgrimage than it 
is now in the activity which is the be- 
ginning of the end of monarchial oppres- 
sion in Russia. 
has opened with resistless energy. It is 
the initiation of a new order. 
entrance on a new cycle. 
day of Jan. 22, 1905, the Tsar held the situa- 
tion in his weak and unworthy hands. 
Never in all the history of civilization was 
any man so confronted with the Supreme 
Opportunity of his life. The psychological 
moment had come. The Hourand the Hero 
did not meet. 
man, but the man came not. 


}can, perhaps, only feel the profound 


The onward movement 


It is the 
On that fateful 


The Hour— awaited the 


When that vast concourse gathered in the 


square of the Winter Palace ; gathered to lay 
its grievances, its petitions for just and 
humane rights; its demands that the 
working day of eleven hours be reduced to 
that of eight hours; its demands for those 
opportunities which are the divine and in- 
alienable right of every human being; 
when this vast concourse gathered with 
the expressed purpose of offering their 
homage to the Tsar,—their assurances of 
loyalty as well as their petitions for justice; 
this great throng who believed the ** Little 
Father ’’ would receive and consider their 
petitions, what did they meet? To this mar- 
velous uprising, this impressive exhibition 
of trust in magnanimity and justice the re- 
sponse was that an armed militia was firing 
on men, women and children. The response 
was to drag authors, editors and students— 
these pleaders for liberty—into the awful 
interiors of the Russian prisons, while the 
Emperor of Russia with a capacity for cow- 
ardly and idiotic action that is unparalleled 
in history, fled from the scene. 
have held his people and could have been 
to them a moral hero. He could have made 
a place for himself in the world as one of 
the great leaders of humanity. Yet the 
fact that he has taken the reverse course to 
this may prove the salvation of Russia. Had 
the Tsar conceded certain rights and privi- 
leges there would have been compromise and 
conservatism for the next period. Now a 
radical change is demanded. The people 
will ask for representation. They will seek 
revolutionary change rather than evolution- 
ary modification. The Reign of Peace lies 
on the other side of the Reign of Terror, 
coming } but the ultimate destiny is worth all it wi!! 
shirtwaist. It will be linen, and it will be em- 
broidered. One may spend $5 apiece for her 
shirtwaist, or $50, but she will get the same style, 
if not the same quality. For $5 a good linen, 
-| lightly embroidered in the front, and perhaps 
also on the cuffs, may be had. For $60 a waist of 


He could 


cost. 


Three years ago Count Tolstoi wrote to 


the Tsar: 


“Your helpers assure you that by the arrest 


of all progress of life in the nation they wil! 
thereby insure the welfare of this people and 
your own peace and safety. But one can sooner 
arrest the flow of a river than that incessa pi 
progressive movement of mankind which is ¢s- 
tablished by God. By measures of coercion one 
can oppress a people, but not rule them. The 
only means in our time to rule the people, indeed, 
is placing one’s self at the head of the move 
ment of the people from evil to good, from dark- 
ness to light, to lead them to the attainment of 
the objects nearest to this end.” 


* On that memorable Sunday when the 
gathered in the Winter Palace 


people 

Square the Tsar had this wonderful oppor- 
tunity of leading the “ popu 
to good, from darkness to light.” 
the opportunity to inaugurate a new reign 
in which he should rule the people withou' 
Opposing them.” 
preme moment of destiny, his hour is over. 
The door that opened is closed. The psy- 
apo eg moment has passed. 


lace’ from evi! 
He had 


Turning, from this su- 


spectacle of the priest, lather 
marching in his golden vestments 


|| at the head of thousands of workmen, bo! 

| ing aloft the cross, is one that uplifts the 
‘| spirit. In the name of the Prince of Peace 
1s this carnage and desolation initiated. it 
fis the Great Avenger that has spoken. 
in | “* Not 






y does God recast and mou! 
‘the Nation,” but the law of human 
ress is a divine law and it must work 
at in human destiny. 

* Washington, D.C. 
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WINTER. 
+ was just at night one chilly day, 
when the autumn leaves had all flownaway; 
+ winter came whistling up the lawn 


ae longtwhite robe and mantle on. 


Wit 
And he 5 
{na manner that hinted he came to stay, 
He whistled around with noisy glee, 
Ashe rushed about familiarly. 


He touched our hands and kissed our cheek, 
With a depth of feeling he could not speak; 
and he made all things seem strangely bright, 
with his carpets and curtains all of white, 

He reminded us of a former reign, 

When 


pale, ‘ 
Yet 1 . wrought with a skillful artist’s grace, 
panel pictures and curtain lace. 


In} 
mehow I felta chill of dread, 
stened to his familiar tread; 


Still, $ 
As! 
Tho 
gra 

And Wo 
‘T was 4 marvel, indeed, what he had done— 
As viewed by the light.of the morning’s sun. 

He bestowed his greeting alike on ali— 

From the mourner’s,home to the festive hall. 


«trackless presence we could even trace 
cnureh-yard’s quiet resting place; 
the dreary nook where no flowers bloom 


e my breath in the window lace. 


potiess mantle he gently spread, 
as pure as the sleep of the early dead. 
while in drooping trees and clinging vines, 


While 
His spotless garlands he entwines. 


Thus he comes to us like an angel fair ; 
With his,robe of whiteand wings of air: 
Although he comes with a chilly breath, 
Reminding us of the angel Death. 


Yet his spotless mantle seems to me 
Like the mantling robe of Charity. 

It covers the flowers In each tiny bed, 
And gently rests o’er the sleeping dead. 


and o’er each sad, unseemly sight, 
spreads his mantling robe of pearly?white, 
For as winter covers the uneven sod, 
so Charity spreads the grace of God. 
M. A. HAMLIN LEACH. 
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A PINEY FARME®’S SOLILOQUY. 
(Oh they call me a homely Jake, 

And I own the title’s true, 

And [never undertake 

What your solemn roosters do. 





I’m just an old scrub oak, 


Set in a sandy plain, 
With a few pale flowers and blueberry vines, 


And a lonesome dozen of yellow pines, 
And the old, old wind and rain. 


But because I’m dusty and plain, 


Don’t melt with pity for me; 
The mountain pine’s a majestic bloke, 
And your maple pets are a pretty folk, 


But I’m more jolly and free. 


My faded coat’s an easy old chap, 

And agrees with whatever I do; 

And my old slouch hat without a band 
Isa fellow that 1 can understand 

For his language is straight and true. 


And I’m losing no sleep at night 

For envy of Smythe or Browne, 

And I wouldn’t swap my free estate 

With the hide-clipped fine,and the tail-cropped 
great, 

For the best jack knife in town. 


And my soul is full of glory, 

For my heart is full of love, 

For the tender flowers and pale sweet grass 

That my rough boughs shelter from storms that 
pass, 

And the fierce old sun above. 


Oh, the tall lone pine’s a majestic chap, 
But I’m I, and he is he;— 
If you’d see my hide in a tan-yard 
You’d know that it was me! 
O. C. Auringer, in Springfield Republican. 
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A COMMON THOUGHT. 


Humanity, when measured in the mass, 
A swarm of Nothings, bound for Nowhere, 
seems. 
Sprung from the ground, its energies repass 
Into material monuments. Earth teems 
With glories turned sepnichral. She is decked 
With mocking ruins, architectural dreams 
Of Wealth and Empire never to be wrecked; 
From which the scholar gains conjectural 
gleams-- 
What more ?—of races lost; the vile, the brave, 
The wise, the beautiful, in one vast grave. 


If this, that seems, were true; if human life 
Stops here; comes here, in cerements to be 
hid; 
If the first spadeful on the coffin-lid 
Sounds the last note; if the heart’s mighty strife 
Against the dogma of Eternal Death 
Is vain—as 'gainst a breeze an infant’s breath 
Natheless, ’t were well to live; to hold the hand 
Of Love still closer; to upbuild the earth 
Into new forms of Beauty and expand 
The Mind with Art, with Music and with Mirth 


—Henry Auatin, in the Century. 
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PA AND THE CHAIR. 


Pa used to bluster and say with vim 
He was a genius, and call on him 
Ifanything should get out of gear, 

For he could mend it, never you fear. 





To every one he would proudly state 
His skill at mending was simply great; 
He wasn’t afraid to tackle a thing, 

A broken head or a diamond ring. 


And so one night Ma showed him a chair 
That ueeded mending, and Pa said, “ There! 
That’s just the work I know how to d*, 

And now I'll show you a thing or two.”’ 


He got the hammer and nails and file, 

And eyed the chair with a beaming smile, 

Then turned it over upon its side, 

And jerked and grunted and sawed and pried. 


skinned his Knuckles and stamped the floor, 
1 Peet the cat, and finally swore. 

ie words he used did not sound like “ Dumb,” 
And then—well, then, Pa pounded on his thumb. 
Whar 
Be ‘a 

Ma sa 
He ar 


iappened next should be left unsaid, 

‘e the pain must have jarred Pa’s head. 
' she never in all her life 

( any one talk like that to a wife. 

And w 
If he 
Pa g] 


To ey 


“nD she asked him very polite 

could finish the job that night, 

red, and said: “ Don’t you ever dare 

‘lu mention that darned old chair!” 
—Helen Washer. 


_ THE MORNING SUMMONS. 
" yn a mist Is on the river, and the haze is on 
he hills, 
And the Promise of the springtime all the ample 
. heaven fills, 
“*t the shy things in the wood haunts and the 
I dardy on the plains 
“ch up heart and feels leaping life through 
Winter's sluggish veins; 





Then the e 
‘“ ‘he summons of the morning like a bugle 
= ™ &s the blood, 
ul . “'e soul of man grows larger, like a flower 
_ from the bud; 
* Ope of high endeavor is a cordial half 
And tha} : laggards 
_.. vanner cry of Onward calls 
nto line, — * - 
There ic 
pe ’ slamour of the moonlight when the 
But * ‘Tain peace below, 
© Str and smell of morning is a better 
want to Know; 
let} 


‘e night is hushed and 


Lo, * d by dreamy song, 


o the strong, 


shook from his mantle the downy spray, 


he breathed his breath on the window- 


zi) be touched my hand with a courtier’s 


‘awn brings dew and fire and the rapture 


apanese. 

An elderly woman, a spinster—judging from 
the sentimental angle of her head—opens the 
piano at the other end of the room, and com- 
mences to piay a Frank Lambert waltz, with an 
almost ludicrously overdone expression. Out- 
side a steam tug emits a fussy hoot, and a train 
on the poderground railway. pasves an opening 
and makes a noise like a seltzergene run dry. 

Lancing (finding a voice that isn’t a bis like 
his own)—It’s delightful weather—for the time of 
year. 

Julie—Is it? 

Lancing—Isn’t it? There are frogs galore and 
mud in lumps, and when it rains it sleets. 

Julie—O yes, quite delightful. 

Lancing (catching the note of sarcasm)—I sald 
for the time of year. 

Jutie—Yes, I noted that. Won't you sit down, 
Lord Lancing? 

Lancing—Not yet, , 2 you don’t mind. I can’t 
as a matter of fact. There’s something on 
mind which— ; xs 
a (gravely)—I didn’t ask you to sit on your 
Lancing—Ha! ha! No, but under the circum- 
stances—will you let me come straight to the 
point, as a great favor? 
Julie (sitting down and putting her tiny fee 
on the fender)—Why, yes; certainly. Having 
been in the city now near'y thirteen werks, and 
having meta good many of your countrymen, I 
know that you hbaven’t half exhausted all the 
interesting remarks you have to make about the 
weather. 
Lancing (looking at his boots)—I have just 
proposed to your dear mother, Miss Julie. 
Julie (sitting up suddenly) —Wh-at? 
Lancing (jumping)—What I mean is, I have 
just proposed to your dear mother tor you. 
Julie (subsiding)—O! 

Lancing (lamely)—Do you mind much? 
Julie—I um given to understand that this is a 
free country, Lord Lancing, and, of course, I 
believe it. I guess I can’t prevent you from en- 
livening momma with all sorts of light topics of 
conversation, anyway. 
Lancing—Do you call proposing for you a light 
topic, then? 
Julie (with a laugh)—See here, whatever 
momma may have replied, I absolutely refuse to 
have it described as a heavy one! 
Lancing—You’re in greet form this afternoon, 
Miss Julie. Make an arrant ass of me if it 
amuses you. 

Julie—What did momma say? 


tered. 

Julie (pensively)—She is no dialoguist. 
Lancing—I didn’t mean to imply that. Oh, 
look here, Julie, do help me out of this. 
Julie (with a natural touch of heat)—Help you 
out? Well! 

Lancing—I never proposed to a girl before. 
Julie (suspiciously) —But to how many women? 
Lancing (truthfully, for a wonder, being a 
man)—None, on my soul. And you don’t know 
—you can’t imagine—how doocid difficult I find 
it. I’m nota glib joker who has canvassed cun- 
stituencies fur the County Council or the House 
of Commons. I know no lines written by other 
people, no tags to fling at you impromptu. 
Julie—That’s very evident. 
Lancing—Well, then, give me a lead. Don’t 
look at me so as to throw me into a whirl of 
fright. Just turn your head slightly away and 
cross-examine me gently. Drag out of me the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Put me through the most searching examination. 
Julie (Softly) —Say, there’s just one point. 
Lancing—What’s that? 

Julie—You haven’t evidently asked yourself 
whether all this won’t be wasting my time. 
Lancing (dismayed)— Waisting your time? 
Julie—1 mean how do you know that I want to 
seareh and riddle and cross-examine? 
Lancing—How do you mean? 
Julie—This how. I’m sure it’s very kind of 
you to want to keep me bright and busy on a dull 
afternoon by suggesting a gameof Law Courts— 
Lancing—Game! 
Julie—But, honestly, perhaps I would rather 
know nothing that you cannot tell me yourself. 
Lancing (humbly)—You mean that you are not 
in the least interested. 
Julie—No, I don’t, and I don’t wish you to put 
into my mouth things I don’t wish to taste. 
Larcing—I beg your pardon, but what, in 
heaven's name, do you mean? Can’t you hear 
what a state J am in? The banging of my heart 
is worse than the big drum of the Salvation 
Army. 

Julie (Laughing and giving a sigh)—O you 
make me very nearly very angry, Lord Lancing. 
Justas though I want to go through the per- 
formance of imitating one of your gentlemen 
with clean-shaved faces and bullying ways when 
all you have to say can be said inside in eight 
words, 

Lancing--Can it? How; what are they? 
Julie—Say, am I proposing, or are you? 
Lancing—Don’t waste time by asking silly 
questions. Julie, for pity’s sake, tell me what I 
ought to say. Good Lord, wait a second. (He 
rehearses some words over silently.) By gad, I 
believe I’ve—1] have (he bends over her chalr). 
Julie, I love you; will you be my wife? 
Julie—My answer is— 

Lancing (at the top of his voice, holding out 
his arms)— Yes? 

Julie—In once, but don’t do that. Some one 
will see! 

Lancing (holding her tight)—I don’t care & 
tupenny cuss who sees. 

Julie (with a tipple of laughter)—Nor do I. 
And will you believe that she snuggles into his 
arms and actually holds up her face to be 
kissed? Of course you will. You knew she 
would fromthe first. It’s more than I did, 
thouhg.—Cosmo Hamilton, in Black and White. 


Douth’s Department. 


WHAT THE TOYS SAID. 


The Hobby Horse said, 

As he shook his head: 

“It’s a long, long way to go 

O’er the white snow’s foam 

To the Little Boy’s home; 

But I hear the tin horns blow, 

And must race away till I’m out 0’ breath 
Tothe Little Boy who will ride me to death!” 


And the Toy Drum said: 

* )’ve a hardened head, 

And away on my sticks I’ll go 

From this icy dome 

To the Little Boy’s home. 

I can beat my way through the snow! 

Away! away! till I’m out of breath, 

To the Little Boy who will beat me to death! ” 


And the Toy Doll said, 

As her gold-crowned head 

Shone over the wiutry snow : 

“To the Little Girl 

Of the golden curls 

In a talry coach I'll go; * 

Far, far away, till I’m out o’ breath, 

To the Little Girl who will kiss me to death! ” 














Lancing—N othing—at least nothing that mat- 


& quarter or a third of its own length; different 
species are limited to one-fifth or one-eighth of 
their length.—Chieago Chronicle. 





“One of my boys had skipped his classes, 
deceived his mother, been found out and caused 
much unhappiness all around. [ took him aside 


surely penetrating Johnny’s brain. I never saw 
@ child who seemed so absorbed, even fascin- 
ated, by my line of argument, 
“ But you never can tell. Just.as I had reaghed 
the climax in my appeal to his better self, a light 
of discovery broke over Johnny. 
“** Say, teacher,’ he said eagerly, ‘it’s your 
lower jaw that moves, ain’t it?’ ’—N. Y. Sun. 


Oysters on the Shell. 
Out in the West oysters are more often seen in 





the shelis and served as the other 
night before. It happened that little cousin 
Johnny was at the seaside last summer and 

ap oyster expert in a small way. When 
dishes were served he looked at the oysters be 
fore him in a quizzical manner for a few minutes, 
and then said,in a loud, shrill voice: ‘ Why, 
mamma, look what fanny oysters. Allof mine 
grow the wrong way in the shells.” 


Teady’s First Pockets. 
“I want pockets in my new pants,’’ said 
Teddy. 
** You are too little,” said mamma. 
“Please, mamma!” Teddy pleaded. ‘“ Pock- 
ets go with pants. All the big boys have them.” 
“ Well,” mamma replied, “ I suppose you must 
have them. Yes, I will put some in.” 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed Aunt Emily. “Clara, 
you don’t mean to let that baby have pockets? 
He will have them full of rubbish and in a dread- 
ful condition all the time. He’s too little for 
trousers, to say nothing of pockets.” 
But mamma put the pockets in, and Ted was 
happy. He went round with his hands in those 
little snuggeries, feeling very proud and 
grown-up, and trying to whistle; and by and by 
he began to put things into them. 
“1¢ I had the darning-cotton, I would mend 
the stockings,” said grandma, ‘but it isn’t in 
the basket.’’ 
“ Here itis,” said Teddy, taking a little black 
ball out of his right pocket. ‘I found it behind 
the door, grandma. I didn’t know it was darp- 
cotton; I thought it was just string.” 
“You didn’t happen to find my pencil, did 
you?” asked Sister Sue. “I lost it yesterday 
and [ can’t find it anywhere.” 
“Yes,” said Teddy, “it was in the waste- 
basket. I picked it out and put it in my pocket. 
1 didn’t kaow it was yours, Susie,” he said as he 
passed it to her. 
Pretty soon mamma could not find her thimble. 
“T had it this morning,” she said, ‘and all at 
once I missed it. I am sorry, for it was the one 
you gave me, Emily.” 
“Here it is.” said Teddy. “I found it down 
in the pansy bed. I meant to give it to you, but 
I forgot.” 
** It must have fallen off the window-sill,”’ said 
mamma. “{ remember now: [ was sitting by 

















——Iron was the first 
America by white metal to be discovered in 


twenty-seven 

March, 1637.” 
—— Rebelling at the tameness 

horse trading of ranching and 


ough the Raton mountains 
with abundant fur. They said it was their last 
trail; that they had visited the streams which 
they loved in order that they might “ shake 
hands with them and say goodby.” The expedi- 
tion was made for sheer love;of the old life which 
they knew had now gone forever. 

——The first chrysanthemum show was held in 
Norwich, England, in 1829. The Philadelphia 
Horticultural Society held the first chrysanthe- 
mum show in the United States in 1883. The 
frst chrysanthemum brought to Europe was 
taken from China by skippers of the tea-trading 
ships. It wasintroduced into England two hun- 
dred years ago fromChina. Ic was grown first 
in Holland after its emigration. 

——The Arkansas Legislature has recently 
passed a law which makes it possible to fine any 
woman wearing a stuffe@ bird on her hat from 
$25 to $50. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


---- When Goethe says that in every human 
condition foes lie in wait for us, “ invincible only 
by cheerfulness and equanimity,” he does not 
mean that we can at all times be really cheerful, 
or at a moment’s notice, but that the endeavor 
to look at the better side of things will produce 
the habit. and that this habit is the surest safe- 
guard agaiust the danger of sudden evils.— Leigh 
Hunt. : 

..--Contentment comes neither —— nor 
by wishing; itis a reconciliation with one’s lot, 
growing out of an inward superiority to our sur- 
rouadings.—J. K. McLean. 

«{----I beg of you to take courage; the brave 
soul can mend even disaster.—Catherine of 
Russia. 











..--A living hope, living in death itse:f. The 
world dares say no more for its device than, 
while I breathe, | hope; but the children of God 
can add by virtue of this living hope, while I die 
I hope. Death, which cuts the sinews of all 
other hopes and turns men out of all other in- 
heritances, alone fulfils this hope and ends it in 
fruition; as a messenger sent to bring the 
children of God home to the possession of their 
inheritance.—Robert Leighton. 
....4 system hardly deserves the name of 
at all which does not impress upon its 
worshippers that communion with God is no 
otherwise to be recognized than in human 


Gore. 
.---The call that awakensus out of despair in 
times of affliction is the trumpet-call of duty, 
summoning us back to the battie. 
..-- Love 18 not getting, but giving; not a wild 


dream of pleasure and a madness of desire—oh, 


no, love is not that—it is goodness and honor 


and peace and pure living—yes, love is that; and 
itisthe best thing in the world and the thing 
that lives lonyest.—Henry van Dyke. 


---- If in the least particular one could derange 


the order of nature, who would accept the gift of 
life?—Emerson. 


...-It is one thing to take no thought for want 


of thought, and another to take no thought from 
sufficing thought, whose flower is confidence. 
The one way is the lovely way-of God in the 
birds, the other His lovelier way in His men and 
women.—Gsorge Macdonald. 


..-- The only wealth is life; the only way to 


make the best of this world is to make the best 
ofthe other. For the two are one. The highest 
gleams ever through this lower. The pilgrim to 
the better country is the man who, living or 
dying, knows the bliss of perpetual youth.—J. 
Brierley. 


-.-.-Every human soul has the germ o1 some 


flowers within; and they would open if they 
could only find sunshine and free air to expand 
in.—Mrs. Child. 


....The truest end of our life is to kuow the 


life that never ends.— William Penn. 





the garden window.” 





That afternoon Sister Mary asked me if any- 
body had seen a button, for she had lost one 


Brilliants. 





off her blue dress; Tom inquired if anybody had 
run acress his jack-knife, which he was using 
at noon and misiaid; Johnny needed a piece of 


little nail. 
they were wanted. 
“J takelt all back, Ted,” sald Aunt Emily, 


ittome. It’s taffy.” 
Auut Emily laughed again. “ There, Clara,” 
she sald, “I told you so!”—Elizabeth Hill, in 


Youth’s Companion. ae 


Home Instinct in Cattle. 
There are three thousand head of cattle running 


















A fourth, and wiser, found scant time to war or 
Because his hours were full of love and kind- 


So mayest thou walk, from hour to hour 


-| Until He takes thee 


O heart, be soft and true 
While thou dost beat; 
O hands, be swift to do; 
O lips, be sweet. 
—Mary Frances Butts. 


One fought to serve his God, 

But lost all gentieness in might; 
One thought to serve his God, 

But walked all lonely on the height ; 
One sought to serve his God, 

But missed the spirit in the rite. 


dream or pray, 


ness, here, today. 
—Warwick James Price, in the Criterion. 


The petal forsakes the rose, 
And the rose forsakes the tree, 
And the tree rots in the ground, 
‘Year by year. 
The moment forsakes the hour, 
And the hour forsakes the day, 
And a year and a life go by, 
Soon, ab, soon! 
—Richard Kirk, in Lippiacott’s. 
A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 








- Of every passing year. 
Keeping so verv near 


To Him whose power is love, whose love is| “sa” 


— in His clear light, 
pe ageet ee ee ee 
Historical. vay fe Els — 





















—Richard Burton, in ‘The Atlantic, 1 














men, and was found in Vir- 
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tobacco, castor, 
—3 geranium and mint, only fuchsia 








~——One of the most important processes now 
used for ig dress materials ison the 
lines of the old alumina process. In this case 
the factor used is resin, dissolved 10 a large bulk 

petroleum spirit. The fabrics to be proofed 
are passed through a bath of this solution and 
dried to drive off the solvent. Following this, the 
goods are treated by pressing with hot polished 
metal roliers. This last process melts the small 
quantity of resin which is deposited on the cloth 
and leaves each single fibre with an exceedingly 
thin film of resin on it. 

——Guiris who are not married in Siam before 
they reach a certain age are put under the care 
of the king and he fiuds a husband for them. 
This is a simple thing to do for he goes through 
the list of prisoners in the jails, picks out one 
man and tells him he can have his liberty if he 
will marry one ot these girls. 

—The Swedish government recently con- 
ducted some experiments with high velocity 
guns, and the experts who were carrying on the 
work were much surprised to find that many 
bullets failed to penetrate targets of cardboard 
three inches thick, while they would pierce five 
feet of board easily. 

——A curious custom has just been celebrated 
at Klim, near Moscow. All the marriageable 
girls in the town lined up in the principal street, 
decked out in their simple finery, many of them 
also having with them the stock of linen, house 
hold and personal, which forms part of their 
dowry. The young men contemplating matri- 
mony then walked down the serried ranks of 
beauty as they moved toward the church and se- 
lected the girls of their choice. A formal visit to 
the parents to arrange details was then made in 
each case and a date fixed for the ceremony. 

——More double stars have been discovered 
and measured at the Lick observatory in Call- 
fornia. The latest bulletin issued by the uni- 
versity contains an account of another hundred 
new double stars discovered and measured 
there. They are of the same character as those 
previously discovered at the Lick observatory. 
Nearly all would be dificult objects to observe 
under conditions less favorable than obtain at 
Mt. Hamilton. 

——It requires about 2300 silkworms to pro- 
duce a pound of silk. 

— Adult, Col., seems to live up to its name, as 
shown by a recent dinner given by a farmer near 
thattown. The table was set for twelve, and 
the dinner consisted of one 5j-pound potato, one 
ten-pound chicken, one fifteen-pound cabbage, 
one six-pound turnip, one two-pound onion and 
three pies made from one half-pound apple. As 
there were twelve diners the three ples were nat- 
urally quartered,which may also be said to repre- 
sent the Adultidea astothe size of a plece pie 

—One of the novel features of the Lewis and 
Clark exposition this year will be a shallow lake 
two hundred acres in extent in which will be 
many kinds of fish. The lake will also contain 
about 125,000 electric lights, which will illuminate 
the water and allow people to see the fish as they 
swim about. 

—— What is declared by the Philadelphia Rec 
ord to be the largest and heaviest cold roiled 
steel band saw ever made has just been turned 
out at the Disston works, Tacony. It is twenty 
feet long, fifteen inches wide, 0.134 of an inch 
thick, and weighs 1474 pounds. By repeated roll- 
ing the thickness of the band was reauced from 
0.270 to 0.134 of an Inch. The saw is perfectly 
straight, and is a marvel for uniformity of thick- 
ness. Bands up to fifty feet long and four'een 
inches wide are regularly made at the Tacony 
plant, but it is said that never before has a band 
of such length and weight been cold rolled at any 
shop in the world. 

—It is said that the two sides of a person's 


2 


face are never alike, and that in fifty-four cases | Also 


out of one hundred the left leg is longer than the 
right. 
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VES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
, Subject to cam be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Doge, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
Ne. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD HEATERS and COAL J 


Blankets, Robes, Coats and 8 
over 1000 other articles in 
Busey, Wagon and Horse 


E. B. ADAMS & SON, “f 


Racine, Wis. 





UPLAND FARM HERD 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


FP. B. HAZARD, Owner. 

A few choice Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale,o 
the Florine and Elga families, sired by Supreme, the 
Champion Bull at the New York state Fair, 1901 and 
1902, For information and prices, address 

GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager, 1 
WASHING en, 


Solvay, N. ¥. 
tr O. A. Machine | 


Has been on the market for more than sxaX i 

WHABS and the contsantly increasing sale a 

proves that it is giving satisfaction. Well made j 

and fully guaranteed. R 
Every One Sold Selis Another. a 


TRY (IT! 
Mention this paper when writing. 
H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


TANKS. 4 

Any size; for manufacturing purposes or 
with towers for fire protection. 

Michigan White Pine 

Gulf Red Cypress 
Best facilities and stock, long experience 
and right prices. whi 
Let us have your specifications. 

Kalamazoo Railway Supply Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. : i 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 

Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 
SHORT-HORNS. aly 
— res such ed Bostek ule ac Me 7” 

guseeten, Dorval lero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Rect- 

p> + to Eg — das 
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It Gives A Delightful, Refreshing 
Feeling, Most Restful To 
Tired Nerves. 















ered promptly. ie 





































_ Phose who are in any way troubled with ner- 
vous exhan restlessness, or who have headaches, 





ids it is very desirable, relieves breathing and 
‘skin where ache and pain plays its part. 
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The Norse. 





General Notes,’ 


Colts that are rejected by wise horsemen | that not only will forest waste in both pri- ! 
on account of conformation often turn out | vate and public lumbering be checked and | 


mains for him to further direct its work so 


to be very valuable animals at maturity. | general policy of reforestation prevail but 


McKinney (2.113) is an instance of that | thatthecountry will realize the necessity. | .. 





kind, and the successful sire Axworthy (3) | for planting trees on great areas of other- 
(2.154) is another. Mr.J. H. Shults bought | wise worthless land already wastefally de- 


the latter at public sale for $500, and that 


was the only bid received for the colt. 


The Concord (N. H.),Monitor is authority 
for the statement that Black Ben, a thirty- 
two-year-old horse, is being driven on the 
Manchester, N. H., speedway, by Super- 


intendent Robinson of the State Industrial 


School. 
According to actual timing there is about 


12 seconds difference in the speed of 


horses on snow and dirt over the half-mile 
course at Charles River Speedway. 

There are fifteen States that surpass 
Kentucky in the number ‘ their horses, 
while the average value in twenty-three 
States rates higher than the horses of the 
Bluegrass State. The horses of New Jer- 
sey average $99.28 a head, and of New Mex- 
ico $17.52, the extremes of average prices 
in the different States and Territories. 

It would not be advisable to use a small- 
sized two-year-old filly for brood purposes, 
but a large one may sometimes be used for 
that purpose to advantage, provided she is 
fed liberally and used carefully during the 
period of gestation. Some breeders p-efer 
to have their fillies raise roals when three 
rather than when four years old. They 
claim that a three-year-old filly will keep in 
better condition when suckling a foal at 
pasture than one four years old. 

Colts should be examined carefully and 
often by some one with keen eyesight to 
see if they are infested with lice. If any 
are found apply fresh insect powder freely, 
especially to the shoulders, neck, roots of 
the mane and head, rubbing it into the hair 
thoroughly so it may penetrate to the skin. 
Within fifteen minutes after applying the 
powder the lice will leave the skin of the 
colt and craw] to the fiee ends of the hairs. 
The colt should then be taken out of doors 
and thoroughly brushed where the lice will 
fall upon the snow. This is as safe and in- 
expensive 2 method as can be employed in 
cold weather. Washing them thoroughly 
in a decoction from quassia chips steeped 
in water will killthe lice, but is a danger- 
cous remedy to employ in the winter, as it 
is liable to cause the death of the colt from 
pneumonia. Tobacco ‘smoke is the best 
remedy, but a suitable apparatus with bel- 
lows attachment for generating and apply- 
ing is quite expensive.—Horse Breeder. 


— 
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Care end Training of Colts, 


A well-bred, well-developed and thor- 
oughly broken horse is rarely found, and 
commands a long price and affords more 
pleasure to its owner than does any other 
animal of the domestic class. But to pro- 
duce such a luxury depends almost entirely 
upon breeding, careand management. 

Having had fifty years experience in rais- 
ing farm stock I am convinced that colts 
can be fitted for the market with as great 
or greater profit, than can be realized from 
raising any other class of stock. A good 
mother will feed it until five months of age, 
and with the care that any good farm or 
driving horse should have, she will do her 
share of the farm work without injury and 
even with benefit to herself and offspring. 
By thus using the dam the colt becomes 
gentle,tame and accustomed to sight-seeing, 
and the rattle of farm wagons and machin- 
ery, and thereby really becomes half edu- 
cated, while at the same. time he is devel- 
oping growth, strength and action. 

At five months of age the colt should be 
taken from its mother, and right here is a 
hint worth remembering. Separate by put- 
ting each in a box stall, a ground floor pre 
ferred, and in sight of each other. This 
little precaution prevents much uneasiness 
and worry. Keep separate only twelve 
hours before letting together only for a few 
minutes, then separate and repeat this once 
in twelve hours for the first two days; then 
let together once in twenty-four hours tor 
the next two days, and once ip forty-eight 
hours in the two days following, and the 
colt will be weaned without injury to dam. 
Feed dry hay without grain and always 
furnish needed water to the dam during 
this paiiod. Rowen and a few vats is the 
best feed for the colt. ‘If the colt is weaned 
in autumn, the usual practice in Vermont, 
it is unwise to turn it to grass until the 
next spring. ’ 

Young colts should not be shut in close 
quarters during the winter months. Sun, 
air and even snow and wind are preferable 
to confinement. The firat year’s care and 
feed of the colt cuts an important figure 
in its future. Well-cured rowen and early 
cut hay with a quart of oats a day and free 
access to water and salt, supplemented 
with goed pasture feed for summer, are the 
essentials for promoting growth during its 
first year. 

The second and third yéars of a colt’s 
keep can be furnished very cheap and yet 
have them grow and thrive. A roomy yard 
and a place to run under cover during 
storms are the requisites for winter quar- 
ters. Hay alone and even the leavings of 
the dairy or sheep will oftentimes furnish 
food for colts of this age. 











Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The best news for the West, and in fact, 
for the whole country since the passage of 
the national irrigation act is the informa- 
tion that Congress has recognized the Amer- 
ican forestry movement on a broad scale, 
and has strengthened the arm of the Bureau 
of Forestry of the Agricultura) Department 
by transferring the sixty odd million acres 
of national forest reserves to that Bureau 
with the accompanying appropriation here- 
tofore allowed for forest reserve adminis- 
tration by tha Interior Department. 

The public forest reserver, many of which 
are utilized to a more or less extent for 
grazing, come naturally under the Depart- 


secretaries and has 
of the President’s. It is believed that Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the Government forester, is 
the man of the hour to devise and carry out 


nuded and for preventing the destructive 
forest fires which now each year sweep 
away thousands of acres of the most valua- 
ble timber. 

The agricultural bill which was reported 
to the House of Representatives last week 
catried an appropriation of $6,204,710. The 
bill passed the House Friday and is now be- 
fore the Senate. Of this the Weather 
Bureau receives $1,387,000. During the year 
Professor Moore, the head of the Bureav, has 
been considerably annoyed by so-called 
“long range” weather forecasts, and the 
bill provides a penalty for counterfeiting 
forecasts. eee: ‘ 

The Bureau of Animal Industry receives 
an appropriation of a million and a half 
dollars, including amounts to prevent the 
spread of pleuro-pneumonia, plack leg, 
tuberculosis, sheep scab, glanders, hog 
cholera, etc., including the destruction of 
diseased animals when necessary. The act 
provides that the secretary may mark or 
label, in other words grade dairy products 
for exportation, thus giving them an estab: 
lished standing. 

The bill provides an appropriation of 
$730,000 for the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
This includes the entire work of the De- 
partment in connection with the fruit in- 
dustry, introduction of American fruits and 
vegetables into foreign markets and inves- 
tigation of fruits in our tropical territory, 
grass and forage plant investigations with 
experimental cultivation and distribution, 
improvement of grazing lands and experi- 
ments for solving the various forage prob- 
lems throughout the country, and the 
highly important work of the introduction 
of foreign seeds and plants of all kinds, and 
their :test in various parts of the United 
States to determine their value for Ameri- 
can use. 

The total forestry service which includes 
the control and management of the sixty 
odd million acres of national forest reserves 
has an appropriation of about $850,000. 

The Bureau of Chemistry, which in the 

last four or five years has developed into 
an important Government department, co- 
operating not only with every other branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, but with 
the Treasury Department, has an appro- 
priation of $150,000. The chief chemist is 
authorized to investigate the adulteration 
and false labeling of foods, drugs, bever- 
ages, etc., and to prevent importations of 
the same when they are deemed dangerous 
to the health of the people. 

The Bureau of Soils, which in reality is 
an underground agricultaral survey, is 
allowed $204,000. 

The Bureau of Entomology has $82,000, 

but a special appropriation is made of $190,- 

000 to meet the emergencies caused by the 

ravages of cotton-destroying insects. 

The Division of Biological Survey, which 

might be termed the - bis animal divi- 

sion of the department” 
agriculture has $52,000. 


while it does not cost as much as a good 
many other publishing concerns in the 
country, is one of the widest distributers 


$235,000. 


Agricultural Department. 


some change. 


Guenther at Frankfort, Germany. General 
Guenther transmitted a statement from the 


the dog-day period. Following is the list: 


762,000, 
Secretary Shaw has urged upon Congress | ‘ 


remedy.”’ 


outlaw. Word comes from United States 


















the advisability of retunding the duties on | ter, Mass.; “Animal Breeding,” Abel F. Stev. 
imported wheat when used for seed. His | ↄns, Wellesley, Mass; Suggestions for the Im- 
communication states —* * it | vw . 2 
** would be impracticable toallow wheatin- |" a ’a. ‘yw; 

tended for seed to be entered free of duty, | ponnsyivenia Farmers’ Covenant tne 
such a provision would open the door for | which nas lately bought three 
fraud. But a refund of duty on wheat | built a big experimental plant at — 
actually used for seed seems to me to be /| stated in argument before the Quarter Sessions 
feasible and as affording a satisfactory | Court that if his clients were not disturbed by 


Consul Mahin at Nottiagham that a serious | little to clear up the details of the recent fght- 
outbreak of anthrax has stirred up the ⏑ ty Kimepuiiie’ hoes 


employing a or fifteen men and 
making a few teste and experiments into a 
bureau of hundreds of men 






































GRAND CHAMPION STEER AT THE INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK SHOW. 


Clear Lake Jute Il, pure-bred Angus, fed by Minnesota 
pounds. Sold to United Dressed Beef Co. of New York for $36 per cwt. 


Agricultural College. Weight 1,875 





dens connected with the courses of instruc- 
tion. Can anybody doubt that we would 
be better offasa nation if more practical 
agriculture were taught in the United 
States and if common school course 
included a liberal portion of practical agri- 
cultural instruction? Factory work may 
stop; machinists or industrial workers may 
be thrown out of a job at any time by the 
introduction of some machine which does 
away with hand labor in that particular 
industry and the training and experience of 
a life vime may thus go for naught. But 
the man or boy who practically understands 
farming always has an avocation open to 
him and he can never be crowded out of 
work by the march of inventive progress. ~ 


The annual production of starch in the 
United States from white potatoes is about 
thirty million pounds. The product from 
the single county of Aroostook, Me, is 
about one-third of the total. 

Guy E. MITCHELL 

Washington, D. C. 

The hog pen should be warm, dry and 
clean. Keep out cold, and have the floor 
made of lumber and free from draught. 
Cemen: is all right, but being cold to the 
skin, the sleeping apartment should be 
floored with lumber. Do not have an 
over-abundance of bedding, but a moder- 
ate quantity of short material.—William 
Bunt, Kemble, Ont. 








The onion growers of Indiana are becom- 
ing enthusiastic over the good demand for 
their specialty, and are talking of enlarging 
the area the coming season. There is a 
project to drain large areas of marsh lands 
for onion fields. The past year onion grow- 
ing was considered one of the best paying 
industries in a small way in the State. 


The cellar should be figet-proof, the 





r relations to | house warm with fuel and water handy and 
all necessary conveniences for expediting 
The Division of Publications, which | the work of wife or daughters.—E. R. 


Towle, Franklin County, Vt. 
—The New Hampshire legislative committce 





of useful information, has an allotment of | on fisheries and game has brought in a measure, 
requiring that all non-residents pay a license fee 
The Bureau of Statistics, which tells what | °f $10 for bunting any kind of game in New 
has been done, and enables people to guess —— —— only are now required 
what will be done—s valuable part of the | No. 284 
that no institution in the world has sucha | 4. Newton of Sunapee Mountain Grange, as- 
comprehensive system as this bureau of our | sisted by Mrs. Newton. Following the installa- 
tion a coliation of doughnuts, cake and coffee 
The amount for the office of experiment | was served to all present. A pleasaut surprise 
stations, which brings forth some of the | vas given the grange by the lecturer, Mrs. Ina 
most valuable information for farmers, on —* form of an oak secretary’s desk. 
which includes the appropriation for the Seestiae ba ree of nace ont, ated oot 
various experiment stations throughout the | ¢),. desk was given as a reward for excellence in 
country, is $952,000. This also includes nu- | jjterary work in 1904. The lecturer then pre- 
trition investigations, irrigation and drain- | sented the regular programme, which was un- 
age and good-roads work, the last named | usually fine and enjoyed by all present, there 
receiving $40,000. The bill is now before | being several granges 


\ i a to | nlght will be observed Feb. 14. 
the Senate, and is subjest, of course, tlie nah esha OR 


— from the State, the Vermont Agricultural Society 
The nickname of ‘‘ dog,’”” which is given | offers an unusually live program for the meeting 
to the frankfurter sausage is officially col- | at Vergennes, Feb. 9-10. The speakers are of the 
ored by a recent report on ‘‘ Meat Inspec- | {rst rank, including Dr. L. H. Bailey, Prof. F. A. 


” -Gen Warr, and Messrs. 8. D. Willard and W. T. 
tion in Germany” from Consul eral Macoun. Prizes to the amount of $100 are to be 


offered for apples, pears, fowersand pot plants. 


was made by Mrs. 


represented. Brothers’ 


—--Atthe Maine Fruit Growers’ Meeting in 


Frankfurter Zeitung, showing the number | 4 ygusta recently, a special committee was ap- 
of animals submitted for meat inspection | pointed to urge measures by the legislature for 
duripg three months of last year, covering | the extermination of the brown tall moth. 


} Breeders Association held at the 
er ag ig ogee a pempee  e gehnd 


horses and other solupeds 23,000, dogs Frank R. Sanders, Bristol, N. H.; R a tne. 


nt of New England.Fairs, E. H. Wason, 


The Sheriff of Nottingham, of Robin | daily supply of milk from the rural districts would | ¥ 
Hood fame, knew nothing of bacteria or | be forced to wetropolitan consumers in amanner | 
spores, else he. t have had a more seri- | similar to the present method of pumping oil |' 
ous problem than the arrest of the classigal | over long lines. 


——Despatches from the front in Maneburia do 


uled a meeting at Sunderland with Prof. F. W. 
Card of Kingston, R.I.,as the leading speaker. 
At West Bridgewater, Feb. 3, Dr. G. M. Twitch- 
ell will address the meeting,and tha same speaker 
will have charge of the meeting at Ashby, Feb. 6. 
A meeting is scheduled Feb. 2, at Soencer, with 
Prof. John Craig as speaker, and Professor 
the 


stitute is scheduled for Rowe, with W. C. Jewett 
of Worcester as speaker. The union meeting 
will be held at Hadley, Feb. 8, with addresses by 
C. D. Richardson and Mrs. S. Ella Soutbland. 
Feb. 9, Dr. Twitchell will speak and also at 
Greenfield on the following day. At Heath a 
meeting willbe held Feb. 9, with E.8. Ladd as 


principal speaker. 
—About thirty-five hundred miles of electric 
railroad construction in the is planned for’ 


this year, including new lines and extensions. 














































Devon Cattie Breeders. 


The annual meeting of the American Devon 
Cattle Clnb was held at the home office, New- 
ark, O., Jan. 17 and 18. After roll-call, to which 
twenty-nine members answered in person or by 
proxy, the president gave an account of trips to 
St. Louis, in the interest of the Devons in the 
dairy demonstration, and regretted exceedingly 
that the Devons could not participate in this 
testof breeds. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read and approved. The regular rout- 
ine of business was then taken up. Mat- 
ters of interest to the Devon breed and 
the club were discussed. Our president urg- 
ing the importation of Devons from England. 
He read a letter from A. Trible of England, who 
is alarge breeder of of Devons there. Dr. Mor- 
rishas been breeding from imported bulls since 
1893, his being the latest importation of Devons. 
Many of those present were anxious to have u 
few Devons imported, and itis probable that in 
the near future some will be brought over. This 
move is a good one, and should be carried out. 
Breeders were urged todo more advertising of 
their stock in the leading stock journals of the 
country to bring the breed before the people, as 
other breeds are being pushed. During the past 
year Vol. VII of the Devon Record was issued 
also the 1904 year book. A : k for 1905 
was ordered printed to contain entries made 
in 1904. The next annual meeting.of the club 
will be held the third Wednesdayin January, 
1906, in Washington, D. C. There being no 
quorum of the executive committee present the 

officers held over; Dr. J.C. Morris, presi- 
t; L. P. Sisson, secretary and treasurer. 
L. P. Sisson. 


The New Hampshire Grange. 
Good Will, at ite last session, had one of the 
biggest events ever <nown in Seabrook, when a 
play prepared by Ellsworth Brown, master, was 
presented to a large audience, containing pa- 
trons from Exeter, each of the four Hamptons, 
Kensington and Amesbury, Salisbury and New- 





Souhegan of Amherst, after discussing at its 
last meeting," The Real Luxuries of Life,” de- 
cided that health, friends and a happy home 
were most desirable. This grange is in the lit- 
erary contest. 

There was a sentiment in Keeneborough of 
Brentwood, after a spirited discussion at the 
meeting last week, that trusts are not a benefit 
to the common people, Jobn Swasey was 
awarded the prize in the animal-drawing con- 
test. Keeneborough is a contestant in the liter 
ary work. 

The affirmative disputants in Dover won the 
debate on “ Women Excel Men as Financiers.’’ 
Channing Folsom, in the summary, said that 
circumstances and education had much to do 
with it. Music and a social hour were features 


of the meeting. 
A very large portion of the subordinate 


granges have entered the literary contests, and | that it is the only practical trimming saw on the 


it is essential that the secretaries shall have an 
accurate record of each lecturer’s hour. It will 
also be a great convenience to the deputies if 
the score is kept in thenew “ Record of Attend. 
ance and Score Book.” 

Manchester, N. H. GEorGE R. DRAKs. 











it: 


plums, gtapes, strawberries, raspberries and 


and economical to use. They are found particu- 
larly useful in running small threshing ma- 
chines, ensilage cutters, pumping water, sawing 
wood, ote. and as they can be had to furnish 
power from three horse-power up, it would be 
advisable for every farmer who does not own 
one to write to Charles J. Jager Company, 166 
168 High street, Roston, Mass., for their catalogue 
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balanced on front and rear axles. 
can work. Frost and rear axies Po 


hood. One lever which changes 
who can drive a team can handle it, 
most important points to ba 

in a manures ponder. The Great 
steel t Strong, well 
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latest improve- 





























New E 
ore, We LEES Oo. 
ill send a $2 page catalogue on application. 


T A R INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
ane ——⸗— reliable, and are guaranteed to hatch. 
& complete line of Poultry Supplies. Our Special Poultry 
ogue yours for the asking. — 
Do not forget we keep a complete line of high class seeds. RAMP 
Our 1905 catalogue will be mailed on application. ! 
W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen, 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston. 










Kreoder, the Stearns Bonecutter and 
















No Dealer * 
Can Duplicate \X 


Price 


> = Oa : 
Our Factory V A >> refund money and pay Seeks 


AY Ss CRF YZ 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





Ouz high grade carriages 
are made in our own {ac- 
tory, and sold exclusively 
by mail order at a saving of 
from $15 to $80 to the buyer. 
We warrant every vebicle 
to be just as represented or 


both ways. Send for free cat- 
alogue. It tells the advan- 
tage of buying from factory. 





floated at any time, in fact, an ocean steamer can 
load'at these docks for any foreign country. The 
oompany’is also enabled by its water connec 
tions to obtain all its supply of coal, iron, as well 
as its heavy incoming freights, which enables it 
to easily compete with any outside manufactur- 


ers. 

The Cutaway Harrow Company is the sole 
manufacturer of Clark’s machine of every kind, 
Cutaway Harrows, Disk Plows, Right Lap Gang 
Plows, Cutaway Sulky Disk Plows, Reversible 
Sulky Disk Plows, Complete turning Disks,Gang 
Plows and hundreds of sizes and kinds of Cuta- 
ways and Solid Disk Harrows. They also make 
the Celebrated Double Action Cutaway Harrows, 
the only Double Action Disk Harrow made. in 
fact, they are the only manufacturers of .Cla:k’s 
Cutaway or other machines fr working any 
kind of earth. They also manufacture a very 


agricultural 

machinery, Reversible Sulky Disk Plows, Com- 
mon Plows, Side Hill Plows, Root Cutters, Samp 
son Tobacco Presses and Jacks, Dutton Mow:rr 
Kaife and Machine Tool Grinders, also othr 
Grinders, Acms Cutting Nippers, Cider Mili>, 
and other machinery of which they ship hun- 
dreds of carloads annually to various points in 
this country, while they are also large exporters 
and shippers to every civilized-country on the 
globe. 

Mr. CHARLES T. HOLMEs, 

419 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Having used your Adjustable Trimming Saw 
the past season I find it a great labor-saving tool, 
as it does away with the climbing of trees. The 
saw will easily pay for itself in three days, and a 
man has but to see it work to convince himself 


market. FRANK B. SMITH, Charlotte, Vt. 
Dec. 28, 1904. 


Preit Caltere. 
If you are interested in growing app'es, pears, 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Veterinary Specifics cure diseases 
of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs ani! 
Poultry by acting directly on the sick parts 
without loss of time. 


dines} ower Luke Pever Mak kere 
B. Bt RAINS, Lameness, Injuries, 
CURES tiem, 


Cc. SS eet. Quinsy, Epizootic, 


B.D. } WORMS, Bots, Grube. 


Giass} Lanes, PlesrePacumosio.” "™""* 


BP. F. L 9 . Wi -Bi ’ 
B.S} SPC, Mptrasts,, Wee ian 
G.G. Prevents MISCARRIAGE. 

8.8.) KIDNEY & BLADDER DISORDERS. 


1.0. IN DISEASES, Mange, Eruptions, 
crane} ORES, oo ‘ec. 


J. Bi CONDITION, Staring Coat, 
CURES m, Stomach Staggers. 


@c. each ; Stable Case, Ten Specifics, Book, &c., $7. 
At druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William and John 

Streets, New York. 


e#” BOOK MAILED FREE. 


POST'S ‘ints’ SAP SPOUTS 











THE AIR TRAP 
More Sap ——*. 
refer, 
Were 


No. 1, Length, 3 in- 


bas signature 


any Genuine 
other, and there fea ectentific 
teason for it ined in our — 
PRE OT. or with 4 . 
ofeach 6 cents. 300 
delivered ot any B. B. station. om each label. 


No. Biength, 54 '>#- 


No. 1.91.85 
No 2,8! 69 
per 100 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 


C. C. STELLE, 83 Fifth Avenue. Brooklyn, N. ! 


heade the prize-winning Perfection Jd 
of the gir Dale and Beau Donald a 
This cons of the most noted cattle ° 





lig’ dam of the $5100 Miss Dale, bixhr>' 

pid heifer ever sold at public avewion 

J $3700 Carnation, the highest priced 

$ and others of similar breed!ns. 

heifers for sale» the above great sires 4 
.C. ADAMS, Moweaqua, I 1. 











NOTED FOR STRENGTH 
Carlisie’s Union Harness Leather 


IDEAL FACTORY STOCK 


Cats eoonomieally ; makes up attractively: 
‘wears like iron and 1s crack-proof. 


F. W. & F. CARLISLE, Saginaw, Mich. 
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‘Many a peculiar sight one sees on hors*- 
sk. Did it ever occur to you that 4 hors¢ 
ved in this condition becomes very much 
a. The saddle with its weigh 

“Under the bridle and stra?* 


; ts. Soothe an° 
—— vt , Article 
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